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Week Ending Friday, April 22, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on Drug 
Abuse and Drug Trafficking 


April 16, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

The news has been bad lately, and that’s 
good. And here’s why. 

You’ve probably been hearing reports 
about Panamanian strong man General Nor- 
iega, who’s been indicted for drug traffick- 
ing, and his struggle to stay in power de- 
spite pressure from his own people and our 
government to step down. You’ve also been 
hearing about the drug-related arrests of 
many street gang members in Los Angeles. 
And then, too, there’s the news about con- 
gressional investigations of organized 
crime’s involvement in the drug trade. 
Now, these news reports reflect an impor- 
tant change since the start of our adminis- 
tration in 1981. At the time, we faced a 
crisis of crime stemming from the illegal 
drug trade, especially in south Florida. At 
my urging, Vice President Bush headed up 
a task force that performed invaluable serv- 
ice by coordinating the activities of all law 
enforcement agencies in the area and for 
the first time brought to bear against the 
drug smugglers the full weight of Federal 
resources. This included high-tech military 
equipment and the resources of the intelli- 
gence community. 

Less than a year later, I went over to the 
Justice Department to announce a sweep- 
ing effort to break the back of organized 
crime in America. And a key part of this 
approach was the hiring of more than 1,000 
new agents and prosecutors as part of 12 
regional drug task forces based on the south 
Florida model. We also set up a President’s 
Commission on Organized Crime that did 
landmark work in tracing the international 
connections of the domestic drug trade, 
pointing out the usefulness of drug testing, 
and exposing not only the old style Mafia’s 
involvement in the drug trade but also the 
danger of new, emerging crime gangs. In 
addition to all this, we got enacted sweep- 


ing legislative initiatives like the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984 and the 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986. 

This early attention to the criminal side 
of the drug problem, which has translated 
into a tripling of the overall antidrug 
budget, is now paying dividends. Cocaine 
seizures have increased by over 1,800 per- 
cent, arrests of major drug traffickers have 
increased by almost 200 percent, and well 
over $500 million in drug-related assets 
were seized in 1987 alone. And this kind of 
success at the Federal level would not be 
possible without an unprecedented degree 
of Federal, State, and local cooperation. 
Here in Washington this commitment is 
best evidenced by our Cabinet-level Nation- 
al Drug Policy Board, as well as the Vice 
President’s National Narcotics Border Inter- 
diction System, and the Department of Jus- 
tice’s Organized Crime Drug Enforcement 
Task Forces. 

But emphasizing the criminal side of the 
drug problem is only part of defeating the 
drug menace. Thanks to the efforts of 
Nancy’s Just Say No campaign, Americans 
are understanding that the permanent way 
to end the drug menace is to deny the drug 
pusher his market—to stop demand. And 
that means education and prevention. It 
means understanding that drug use is not a 
victimless crime—that drugs kill and maim 
and finance the criminal underground. It 
means accepting the concept of user re- 
sponsibility. It means realizing that those 
who use drugs are, in Nancy’s words, 
making themselves accomplices to murder. 

Now, in addition to prevention and edu- 
cation and drug-law enforcement, we have 
also been emphasizing the international 
side of the problem. When we came into 
office there were drug eradication pro- 
grams underway in only two countries. 
Today that number is 23. In fact, this ad- 
ministration has signed an unprecedented 
number of mutual legal assistance treaties, 
extradition treaties, and eradication agree- 
ments. The unprecedented indictment of 
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Panamanian leader Noriega for drug traf- 
ficking by a U.S. grand jury is a further 
indication of our nation’s resolve to end the 
foreign supply of drugs. His nation is in a 
crisis of his making. 

But, as I said at the beginning, the fact 
that we’re seeing more media coverage of 
the drug problem and the heat put on 
people like General Noriega and the street 
gangs in Los Angeles, or organized crime in 
general, is good news. Public awareness 
about the destructiveness of illegal drugs is 
at an all-time high. Americans are increas- 
ingly saying no to drugs. A recent survey of 
high school seniors showed a significant 
drop in cocaine and marijuana use. 

We have a long way to go before we have 
a drug free America, and I hope the media 
keeps emphasizing that point. But it’s also 
true America has awakened to this prob- 
lem. That’s quite a change from just a 
decade ago. So, that’s the good news, the 
very good news, about the bad news of 
drug abuse. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
United States Military Strike in the 
Persian Gulf 


April 18, 1988 


Acting under his authority as Command- 
er in Chief, the President has directed 
United States forces at 1 a.m. eastern day- 
light time today to strike Iranian military 
targets in the southern Persian Gulf. Our 
forces attacked oil platforms at Sirri and 
Sassan in the southern Gulf. These plat- 
forms are used as command and control 
radar stations for the Iranian military. The 
attacks are underway at this time. These 
actions were taken in response to Iran’s 
recent resumption of mine-laying in inter- 
national waters and its mine attack on the 
U.S.S. Samuel B. Roberts. The Government 
of Iran has been repeatedly warned about 
the consequences of such hostile acts. 
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Our actions were taken following consul- 
tations with congressional leadership and 
after informing friendly governments. They 
are designed and intended to deter further 
Iranian mining. They represent a measured 
response to Iran’s unlawful use of force 
against the United States and to Iran’s nu- 
merous violations of the rights of other non- 
belligerents. And they constitute a lawful 
exercise of the United States inherent right 
of self-defense under article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. Appropriate notifi- 
cation of such actions is being provided to 
the President of the United Nations Securi- 
ty Council. 

We have repeatedly told Iran that we do 
not desire military confrontation, but the 
Government of Iran should understand that 
we will protect our ships and our interests 
against unprovoked attacks. We urgently 
seek an end to tensions in the region and to 
the Iran-Iraq war. This would benefit the 
people of both nations who have suffered so 
much from the brutal conflict. We urge 
Iran to accept Security Council Resolution 
598 and to agree to its rapid and compre- 
hensive implementation. Iran has nothing 
to gain from continuation of the war. The 
Department of Defense will brief later this 
morning as we have more details come in. 
We're receiving details on a continuing 
basis at this time. 


Nomination of S. Jay Plager To Be 
Administrator of the Office of 
Information and Regulatory Affairs 


April 18, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate S. Jay Plager to be Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs at the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. This is a new position. 

Since 1987 Mr. Plager has been Associate 
Director for Human Resources, Veterans 
and Labor at the Office of Management 
and Budget in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this Mr. Plager was counseijor to the Under 
Secretary at the Department of Health and 
Human Services, 1986-1987. From 1977 to 
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1984, he was dean of Indiana University 
School of Law, and professor of law since 
1977. 

Mr. Plager graduated from the University 
of North Carolina (A.B., 1952), the Universi- 
ty of Florida (J.D., 1958), and Columbia 
University (LL.M., 1961). He was born May 
16, 1931, in Long Branch, NJ. He served in 
the United States Navy and United States 
Naval Reserve, 1948-1971. Mr. Plager is 
married to Commissioner Ilene H. Nagel, of 
the United States Sentencing Commission, 
in Washington, DC., and has three children. 


Nomination of John K. Stewart To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of 
- -aeaes Consumer Cooperative 

an 


April 18, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John K. Stewart to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Consumer Cooperative Bank for a 
term of 3 years. This is a new position. 

Since 1978 Mr. Stewart has been presi- 
dent of the John Stewart Co. in San Francis- 
co, CA. Prior to this he was vice president- 
operations for Barcelon-Berger Manage- 
ment Corp., 1975-1978. He was with 
Henkle-Stewart Partnerships, 1975-1981, 
and vice president of Community Technolo- 
gy Corp., 1971-1975. 

Mr. Stewart graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1956). He was born June 2, 
1934, in San Francisco, CA. He is married, 
has three chidren, and resides in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Appointment of Joyce Newman as a 
Member of the National Council on 
Vocational Education 


April 18, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Joyce Newman to be a 
member of the National Council on Voca- 
tional Education for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 17, 1991. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1982 Mrs. Newman has served as a 
travel consultant in North Woodmere, NY. 


Prior to this Mrs. Newman worked as an 
interviewer at the department of occupa- 
tional resources, 1979-1982. 

Mrs. Newman graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky (A.B., 1958). She was 
born January 29, 1936, in New York City. 
She is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in North Woodmere, NY. 


Remarks to Youth Volunteers at a 
White House Briefing on Voluntarism 


April 18, 1988 


The President. Thank you all very much. 
It’s a pleasure to welcome all of you here to 
the White House for the kickoff to National 
Volunteer Week. I know we're across the 
street from it, but they still consider this 
part of the White House. 

Volunteering to help your neighbor is an 
old American tradition—and among our 
most distinctive traditions. From the time 
of our founding to the present, it’s one of 
the things that foreign visitors most often 
note when they come to visit this country. 
You may know of one foreign visitor, a 
Frenchman—maybe you’ve heard of him— 
called Alexis de Tocqueville. He toured the 
United States in the early 19th century. He 
wanted to find out how we did and what 
we're doing. And then he returned home 
and wrote about what he had seen here. 
And one thing he said was this: “I have 
often seen Americans make great and real 
sacrifices to the public welfare. They hardly 
ever failed to lend faithful support to one 
another.” And in thinking why this was, he 
concluded that, in his words, “The free in- 
stitutions which the inhabitants of the 
United States possess and the political rights 
of which they make so much use remind 
every citizen that it is the duty as well as 
the interest of people to make themselves 
useful to their fellow creatures.” 

Well, yes, as de Tocqueville saw so clear- 
ly, voluntarism—and what some of us call 
private sector initiatives—go hand in hand 
with freedom. I like to think that helps ex- 
plain why in the last 8 years Americans 
have been volunteering more than ever. In 
these years when we’ve pulled back the 
hand of government and increased personal 
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freedom, we have also seen a revolution of 
compassion sweep our land. Charitable 
giving has soared by 77 percent, and more 
Americans than ever before are volunteer- 
ing their time to help their community and 
those in need. The figure for just 1 year, 
last year, as it was given to me, was that 
$84 billion was raised in the United States 
just by various groups like your own, for 
doing worthwhile things in this country. 


You can see this revolution of compassion, 
of course, at work in such long-standing na- 
tional organizations as the Red Cross and 
Project Hope and, here in the government, 
the Peace Corps. But even more, you can 
see it where the cameras and microphones 
too often fail to turn—in hometowns and 
neighborhoods, churches, and synagogues. 
You can see it in Huntsville, Alabama, 
where the United Way brought together 
young volunteers from all over the city to 
write and record a rap against drug and 
alcohol abuse. It’s a rhyming, rhythmic pro- 
duction that the group has performed all 
over town and on television. And it’s get- 
ting out, as never before, in Huntsville a 
message that every young person, and 
every American for that matter, should 
hear: When it comes to drug and alcohol 
abuse, just say no. 


But the revolution of compassion is, most 
of all, a person-to-person revolution. It’s 
Kevin Gounaud, 15, of Springfield, Virginia, 
who heard about the need for a drive to 
raise food for the needy. Kevin pulled to- 
gether 40 of his friends, and together they 
knocked on 3,000 doors and collected 500 
bags of food for those who don’t have 
enough. The revolution of compassion is 
Pamela Dawley, 17, of Hanover Park, Illi- 
nois. Several years ago, through her Girl 
Scout troop, Pamela organized a drive to 
collect books to send to needy young 
people in Mexico. After the 1986 earth- 
quake, Pamela organized an event that 
raised $1,400 to help the people who had 
lived in a Mexico City housing project that 
the quake destroyed. The revolution of 
compassion is Mike Evans, 16, of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. Mike gets around in a wheel- 
chair, and that just seems to mean that he 
gets around faster than the rest of us. This 
year, on top of his schoolwork, Mike has 
volunteered more than 200 hours in every- 
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thing from tutoring elementary school stu- 
dents to doing data entry for a local com- 
munity organization that helps handicapped 
adults. And, yes, the revolution is Andrea 
Adams, 17, of Kokomo, Indiana. Andrea, 
who has done so much—it’s hard to know 
what to mention. But after helping start a 
United Way project to help students at her 
high school, she met, through the project, 
another girl whose parents had abused her 
and thrown her out of her home. The girl 
was sleeping on the streets and attending 
school during the day. Andrea, with the 
support of her parents, invited the girl to 
come and live with Andrea’s family. And 
today, thanks to Andrea, Andrea’s family, 
and her own determination, that young 
lady has a high school diploma. 


You know, when I hear stories like those 
of Andrea and all of you, I can’t help think- 
ing that the people who talk about ours 
being a decade of greed ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. They have so mis- 
heard the voices of American compassion 
and the voices of America singing that it 
reminds me of a story about an old friend of 
mine who understood what the American 
spirit is all about, but who occasionally mis- 
heard things himself. His name was John 
Wayne. We called him, in Hollywood, 
Duke. Well, one day the Duke was on the 
set, filming a scene, and he’d just delivered 
a big and important line when the director 
shouted “cut,” and came up to him, and he 
said, “Duke, you’ve got to deliver that line 
with a little more awe.” Well, sure enough, 
on the next take, the Duke looked up, 
opened his mouth, and began the line 
saying, “Aw.” [Laughter] 


When I want to hear what our great 
nation is all about, I listen not to the cynics 
but to people like you. This year Americans 
are joining together to expand voluntarism 
beyond anything we’ve ever seen before. 
It’s called give five, and it means why don’t 
we all take it upon ourselves to give 5 hours 
a week and/or 5 percent of our income to 
charitable causes and worthy goals. 


Not only is voluntarism national, it’s be- 
coming international. In just 2 weeks, in 
London, American and British business and 
community leaders will gather to discuss 
voluntarism and charitable giving at the 
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first British-American Conference on Pri- 
vate Sector Initiatives. One important topic 
they will take up will be inspiring the spirit 
of community service in the leaders of to- 
morrow. I wish that those attending this 
conference could meet each of you because 
you embody that great spirit. Albert Ein- 
stein once said, “It’s every man’s obligation 
to put back into the world at least the 
equivalent of what he takes out of it.” And 
that’s what the great American tradition of 
neighbor helping neighbor is all about. And 
that’s what each of you is doing. 


You know, I receive so many letters about 
things that are going on, and I just received 
this morning a memorandum from within 
the White House staff there. And I thought 
I would bring it along, since it came just 
before I came over here. On Saturday, 29 
White House staff members and friends 
participated in a special preview project for 
Christmas in April, the annual program to 
repair the homes of the poor, the elderly, 
and the handicapped. Now, that started as a 
local thing in a town in Texas, where in 
April, all year long, the people go around 
finding homes of the elderly or the aged— 
or, I mean, of the poor or the handicapped, 
that need work—shingling of roof, painting, 
plumbing repairs, and so forth. And then, in 
April volunteers from all over the city come 
forth, and they go to these homes and do all 
of this work. They’re amateurs at it, but 
they’re pretty handy also at it. I didn’t 
know until I came to Washington that that 
had already spread from people hearing it 
in other communities and has spread here 
to Washington. So, we decided the White 
House should get involved, too. Skilled and 
unskilled volunteers spent that day, just this 
last Saturday, plastering, painting, and 
doing carpentry at the home of an elderly 
widow in northwest Washington. 


And additionally, Paolo Biscioni, an orga- 
nizer of the upcoming British-American 
Conference on Private Sector Initiatives 
came from London, England, and partici- 
pated in that effort, and he’s here this 
morning. I just ran into him a little while 
ago in the Oval Office. On April 30th— 
that’s the real Christmas in April day—an- 
other White House team of volunteers will 
join 2,500 other workers in the citywide 
Christmas in April project to repair 83 


other homes. I thought that maybe you’d 
like to hear that little item in connection 
with all that you are doing. Well, I thank 
you for it, and a great many other people 
thank you for all that you’re doing. And 
God bless all of you. Thank you. 


I understand I’m just supposed to stand 
aside here for a moment, as something’s 
going to happen. 


Ms. Cobb. Thank you, Mr. President, for 
recognizing the accomplishments of the 
youth volunteers. I am Kendalle Cobb, a 
youth volunteer with the United Way. 
Greetings from California. [Laughter] There 
are many volunteer youth groups represent- 
ed here today, and we are all thrilled to be 
here with you, one of the country’s greatest 
volunteers. 


To me, there are many wonderful things 
about volunteering, but one of the greatest 
is that volunteering always makes me feel 
that I can make a difference. Though many 
of us are still in high school, our effort can 
improve the quality of life of others and in 
so doing can better the world. Thank you 
for inspiring us and again reminding us that 
our future lies in helping one another. I 
agree with you, Mr. President, there is a 
revolution of compassion sweeping this 
country, and the youth of today will carry 
this revolution through the 21st century. 


Now, on behalf of all youth volunteers 
across the country, I would like to present 
to you a Young America Cares T-shirt. We 
hope that you will treasure it, because 
when you care, you’re among the very 
young at heart. Thank you. 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you all very much. God bless you. 
And you know something, I have a feeling 
that the 2lst century, when another gen- 
eration—yours—replaces all of us, things are 
going to be just fine not only in America 
but in the world. 


Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:06 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Proclamation 5797—Crime Victims 
Week, 1988 


April 18, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The principle of liberty and justice for all 
is one of our Nation’s most fundamental 
goals and responsibilities. The vicious con- 
duct of criminals against innocent, law-abid- 
ing citizens, however, continues to victim- 
ize millions of Americans each year. .Our 
heritage of liberty and justice for all is 
threatened by this toll, so all of us—govern- 
ment officials, the criminal justice system, 
opinion-makers, and members of the 
public—must heed and help crime victims. 
Crime Victims Week is a fitting time for 
reflection on ways to assist fully those of us 
whose unalienable rights have been violated 
by criminals. 

Victims of crime carry a burden iricon- 
ceivable to others, and America is turning 
its attention to their plight. We must always 
remember that the responsibility for crimes 
lies with those who commit them, not with 
the innocent victims. Seven years ago, my 
Administration took some first steps toward 
meeting crime victims’ needs. Since then, 
we have made great progress, with the 
President’s Task Force on Victims of Crime, 
the Attorney General’s Task Force on 
Family Violence, and the President’s Child 
Safety Partnership. The Victims of Crime 
Act of 1984 established a Crime Victims 
Fund in the U.S. Treasury that is financed 
by penalty assessments on all convicted 
Federal defendants. The same Act also au- 
thorized U.S. Attorneys to recover the pro- 
ceeds of literary endeavors of certain vio- 
lent criminals. 

Across our Nation, private citizens and 
groups, criminal justice personnel, service 
providers, and victims of crime themselves 
are helping—working for legislative re- 
forms, monitoring court procedures, accom- 
panying law officers to crime scenes, offer- 
ing emotional support to crime victims and 
their families, and sparing countless people 
from the unjust burdens imposed by lack of 
concern or understanding. Those who so 
successfully attend to the needs and rights 
of innocent victims of crime deserve our 
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gratitude and our assistance as they seek 
“liberty and justice for all.” 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
234, has designated the week beginning 
April 17, 1988, as “Crime Victims Week” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
17, 1988, as Crime Victims Week. I urge 
government officials and all citizens to con- 
tinue to help crime victims and to treat 
them with respect, consideration, compas- 
sion, and fairness, for the sake of justice and 
human dignity. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:53 a.m., April 19, 1988) 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America 

April 18, 1988 


The President. Well, thank you all, and 
it’s good to see Jim and Delcie Ann Supica 
here. And it’s a pleasure to welcome all of 
you here today, especially since we see so 
many familiar faces. 

Before I get into my remarks, however, I 
have something in the nature of a bulletin 
that I would like to impose on you. Earlier 
today our Navy made a measured response 
to Iran’s latest use of military force against 
U.S. ships in international waters, as well as 
its continued military and terrorist attacks 
against a number of nonbelligerents. Fol- 
lowing the destruction of the two Iranian 
military platforms, whose personnel evacu- 
ated after our warning, several Iran naval 
vessels and small boats attempted to engage 
our ships and aircraft. Three Iranian naval 
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vessels and at least two small boats were 
sunk or very severely damaged. 

We've taken this action to make certain 
the Iranians have no illusions about the cost 
of irresponsible behavior. We aim to deter 
further Iranian aggression, not provoke it. 
They must know that we will protect our 
ships, and if they threaten us, they'll pay a 
price. A more normal relationship with Iran 
is desirable, and we’re prepared for it. But 
such a relationship is not possible so long as 
Iran attacks neutral ships, threatens its 
neighbors, supports terrorism, and refuses 
to end the bloody war with Iraq. 

Now I'll get on with the business of the 
day. I was looking over my notes from our 
last meeting, back in 1986, and I noticed 
that I told you about one of my first jobs as 
a young man, working for a contractor who 
was remodeling old homes. I was just 14 
years old—by the way, it’s not true that the 
homes that we were remodeling were log 
cabins. [Laughter] As I say, I was just 14 
years old; and as I told you, by the time the 
summer was over, I’d dug out foundations, 
laid hardwood floor, shingled roofs, and 
learned a respect for good, honest labor 
that has stayed with me all my life. But my 
notes show that I never did tell you just 
how it was that I left that construction 
work. 

Well, it was on that summer job—this 
time digging trenches for foundations. And 
one hot morning I was swinging my pick- 
axe, working away, swinging and digging. It 
so happened that I had the pick up over my 
head, ready to bring it down in another 
blow, when the noon whistle blew. And I 
just stepped out from under the pickaxe 
and didn’t finish the blow—it was after 12 
o’clock—and walked out from under it. And 
right behind me, I heard some words that 
my mother had told me never to use. 
[Laughter] I turned around, and there was 
my boss, standing there, with the point of 
the pick stuck in the ground right between 
his feet—I missed him by about a half an 
inch. And although I can’t say for certain, 
looking back, but I have the feeling that it 
may have been at that moment, looking 
into his face, that I first entertained the 
thoughts of going into show business. 
[Laughter] 

But it is indeed a pleasure to have you 
here, and I wanted to speak to you today in 


large measure to give you my thanks. 
You’re the ones, after all, who build our 
roads and put up our buildings, who do so 
much to help keep America growing. And 
as President, I extend to you the respect 
and gratitude of the Nation. But more than 
that, I owe you, as well, a personal debt of 
gratitude, for you’ve done much to make 
this administration a success. 

I referred a moment ago to our meeting 
in ’86. But there was an earlier meeting as 
well, all the way back in 1981. I asked you 
then to support our economic recovery pro- 
gram. You did so, even though in the short 
term many of your firms went through 
some tough times. But you knew that in the 
end it was free enterprise, not government 
regulation, not high taxes or big govern- 
ment spending, but free enterprise, that 
had led to the building of a great America. 
And I like to point out that the Federal 
Register, which lists all new regulations, is 
just a little more than half the size it was 
when we came here. The estimate is that 
we eliminated for our citizens and small 
businesses some 600 million man-hours a 
year of work just filling out government 
forms in answer to the regulations. You 
knew that what America needed as she en- 
tered the 1980’s was a new birth of eco- 
nomic freedom. 

As I said, it was tough at first for some of 
you, very tough. But today the American 
economy is in the longest peacetime expan- 
sion in U.S. history. Indeed, this month, 
April, marks the 65th straight month of eco- 
nomic growth. We’ve created nearly 16 mil- 
lion new jobs—jobs that on balance are 
better and higher paying. Altogether, the 
United States has created close to twice as 
many new jobs as the other leading indus- 
trialized nations combined. During this ex- 
pansion, a greater percentage of our popu- 
lation is employed than at any other time in 
our history: 62.3 percent of our total poten- 
tial employment pool is currently at work. 
Now, maybe you might be like me; I didn’t 
know at first how they figured what was the 
potential employment pool. And a little 
over 60 percent of that doesn’t sound so 
well if you’re thinking of the entire popula- 
tion. Well, I found out that that potential 
pool is everyone, male and female, from 16 
years of age up, including all the retirees 
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and the people on Social Security, a!l the 
kids that are still going to school and not 
looking for jobs and so forth. And so, that is 
62.3 percent—the highest percentage ever 
7 agg history of the United States—have 
jobs. : 


And the real income of the average 
American has been rising steadily for the 
last 6 years. Even areas of our economy that 
were long thought to be in special trouble 
have begun to show signs of new creativity 
and prosperity. As Business Week magazine 
reported recently: “Basic manufacturers, 
once considered a dying breed, are selling 
products many thought wouldn’t even be 
made in the United States any longer—esca- 
lators to Taiwan, machine tools to West 
Germany, lumber to Japan, and shoes to 
Italy.” Since the third quarter of 1986, the 
volume of American goods exported has 
been growing some four times as fast as the 
value [volume] of imported goods. And 
since 1980 U.S. manufacturing has in- 
creased productivity roughly 3% times as 
fast as in the previous 7 years. The result is 
that, as one German manufacturing expert 
put it recently, the United States is “the 
best country in the world in terms of manu- 
facturing costs.” 


And of course your own industry, too, has 
grown with the new prosperity. Between 
1980 and 1987, total new construction grew 
24 percent, for an average annual rate of 
3.1 percent. The nonresidential sector grew 
by 4 percent annually, with an ovérall 
growth rate of 32 percent. That’s not bad, 
not bad at all. 


The American construction industry is 
not only prospering here in the United 
States, it also faces new opportunities 
abroad because the Japanese Government 
has announced a large-scale public works 
program. And Japan, in particular, offers 
vast potential for American construction 
firms. Just last month we reached an agree- 
ment with Japan that will permit American 
companies to bid, for the first time, on 
major Japanese construction projects, giving 
them a much-needed foothold in this im- 
portant market. Since American , construc- 
tion firms are the most experienced and 
competitive in the world, I challenge you to 
take full advantage of this opportunity. 
Government can create opportunities by 
knocking down unfair barriers, but business- 
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es themselves must follow through with the 
proposals, creativity, workmanship that 
made America the leader in this field. 


And because we’ve opened up the econo- 
my, lowered tax rates, and restored the 
ideal of limited government and free enter- 
prise—for all these reasons, America today 
stands poised for even greater economic 
growth in the year ahead. But even as we 
celebrate all that we have accomplished, we 
must acknowledge that hanging over the 
future are some enormous ifs. If we keep 
tax rates down, economic incentives will 
remain strong. If we get government 
spending under control, the private sector 
can continue to grow without fear that it 
will become crowded out by the public 
sector. If we continue to combat needless 
regulations, we can keep the economy from 
suffocating beneath redtape. If—and I know 
this is an issue that especially concerns 
you—if we prevent government from man- 
dating additional costs on business. And so, 
the ifs continue, on and on and on. 


Now, I’m not about to launch into a cam- 
paign speech; there will be enough for that 
in the days to come. I could mention, how- 
ever, that some of the campaign speeches 
I’ve been hearing must have been living in 
another country for the last few years, not 
this one. [Laughter] In any event, my main 
purpose ifi speaking to you today has been, 
as I said, to offer you my thanks. But more 
than we owe each other thanks, we owe 
gratitude to this great land of opportunity 
and freedom, thanks that we must never 
cease to repay by remaining active in the 
political life of the nation. For to be sure, 
America will face choices this fall that will 
determine perhaps the entire economic 
course of the coming decade. Will it be eco- 
nomic growth or the growth of big govern- 
ment? Will it be free enterprise or the 
steady erosion of free enterprise by an ever- 
expanding Federal bureaucracy? 


And so, I ask each of you to direct some 
of your talent, energy, and leadership in the 
coming months to the choices that lie 
before us. And I know somewhere in your 
minds there’s probably a voice saying, but 
I’m a contractor, not a politician. Well, 
there was a time—it’s getting to be quite a 
while ago, now—but there was a time when 
I wondered just how involved I should 
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become in public affairs. I'll never forget 
the reaction of my old boss at Warner 
Brothers, Jack Warner, when he first heard 
that I was running for Governor of Califor- 
nia. He said, “Oh, no, no, Jimmy Stewart for 
Governor, Reagan for best friend.” [Laugh- 
ter] And then there was the time back in 
the early days of the picture business when 
Jack Warner’s brother Harry was first told 
about the development of motion picture 
sound—talking pictures. Harry’s reaction 
was one that I was often reminded of 
during my early days in public life. He said 
simply, “Who the heck wants to hear actors 
talk?” [Laughter] 

But of course I’m not asking you to 
become professional politicians, merely to 
remain engaged in the life of the Nation— 
as engaged as you’ve been so successfully 
during these past 7% years. The choice is 
simple: Is big government going to grow, or 
is your economy going to grow? And so, I 
thank you one last time for all you’ve done. 
And I say to you as well, we can’t afford to 
rest. We must keep America strong—strong 
and growing. 

Now I’m going to do something here to 
finish that I hadn’t really planned on doing. 
But talking about the difference between 
government and the private sector—the 
greatest example we have of that, of course, 
is the Soviet Union. And I have a new 
hobby. I collect stories, jokes that I can 
prove are told between the Russian people, 
that they tell. They reveal that if we ever 
got to know them we'd find they have a 
great sense of humor. Also, they have a 
pretty cynical attitude about their govern- 
ment. 

Now, one example is a story they tell— 
you know, you have to wait 10 years there 
for delivery after you order an automobile. 
And so, a fellow had finally gotten the 
money together and was going to buy an 
automobile—only about one out of seven 
families have them in that country—and he 
went through all the paperwork and every- 
thing and finally signed the last paper, laid 
down his money. And then the man behind 
the counter said, “Come back in 10 years 
and get your automobile.” And the man 
said, “Morning or afternoon?” [Laughter] 
And—wait, wait. The fellow behind the 
counter says, “Well, what difference does it 
make 10 years from now?” And he said, 
“Well, the plumber is coming in the morn- 


ing.” [Laughter] I’ve thought about, but 
haven’t gotten around to, telling that to 
Gorbachev in our next meeting. [Laughter] 

Well, thank you all, and God bless you all. 

Mr. Supica. Mr. President, the construc- 
tion industry loves you and salutes you be- 
cause you have restored and expanded the 
faith, the hope that was so badly needed to 
keep this nation great. You know America 
to its deep heart’s core. You have stayed 
closely in touch with the hearts and the 
minds and the souls of Americans. In 1981 
AGC named you our man of the year. You 
have always been our man of the hour, sir. 
Today, Mr. President, you honor us again. 
Now, Mr. President, in our own special way, 
we want to honor you. Like the great 
American eagles that soar over this great 
nation, well, you have aspired to a better 
and stronger America and a safer world. 
And you, sir, have led the way. As a small 
gesture of the construction industry’s re- 
gards for you, our nation’s number one 
builder, I have the privilege of presenting 
you the Associated General Contractors of 
America’s Eagle Award. May God bless you, 
Mr. President, Mrs. Reagan, and God bless 
America. Thank you very much. 

The President. Thank you very much. I 
am honored, greatly honored. I thank you 
all very much. I’m going to impose on you 
for just a second. I am going to tell you one 
of those Russian stories that I did tell to 
Gorbachev. [Laughter] In view of your re- 
marks—Russian and American, they have a 
lot of stories of that kind—arguing about 
our two countries. The American said, 
“Look, I can walk into the Oval Office. I 
can pound the President’s desk, and I can 
say, Mr. President, I don’t like the way you 
are running our country.” And the Russian 
said, “I can do that.” The American said, 
“You can?” He said, “Yes, I can go into the 
Kremlin to the General Secretary’s office, 
pound his desk, and say, Mr. General Secre- 
tary, I don’t like the way President Rea- 
gan’s running his country.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:52 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Mr. and Mrs. James W. Supica. Mr. 
Supica is the president of the Associated 
General Contractors of America. 
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Appointment of David Spears 
Addington as Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Legislative Affairs 


April 18, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of David Spears Addington as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs. Mr. Addington has served as 
Special Assistant to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs since July 21, 1987. 


Prior to joining the White House staff, 
Mr. Addington served as the minority chief 
counsel for the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives. He 
served previously as an Assistant General 
Counsel at the Central Intelligence Agency 
and as counsel to the Subcommittee on 
Legislation for the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Mr. Addington received the degree of 
bachelor of science in foreign service 
(summa cum laude) from Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Foreign Service in 1978 
and received the degree of juris doctor 
(with honors) from Duke University in 
1981. He was admitted to the practice of 
law in Virginia and the District of Columbia 
in 1981. Mr. Addington was born January 
22, 1957. He is married to Dr. Linda L. 
Werling and resides in Rockville, MD. 


Appointment of Nelson C. Ledsky as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and Senior 
Director of the European and Soviet 
Affairs Directorate 


April 18, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Nelson C. Ledsky as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs and Senior Director, European 
and Soviet Affairs Directorate. He will suc- 
ceed Fritz W. Ermarth. 


Mr. Ledsky has been a member of the 
staff of the National Security Council at the 
White House since April 1987. A career 
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Foreign Service officer, Mr. Ledsky served 
as deputy director of the Policy Planning 
Staff at the Department of State from mid- 
1985 to March 1987. Before that, from 1981 
to 1985, he was U.S. Minister in Berlin. 
Other assignments of Mr. Ledsky in the 
Foreign Service have included positions as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations; office director for 
Southern Europe; and deputy director of 
the Office of Central European Affairs. Mr. 
Ledsky’s overseas assignments have includ- 
ed West Germany, Nigeria, and Guyana. 


Mr. Ledsky is a graduate of Western Re- 
serve University in Cleveland, OH, and Co- 
lumbia University in New York City. He is 
married to the former Cecile Waechter and 
has three children. 


Nomination of Robert South Barrett IV 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Djibouti 

April 18, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert South Barrett IV, 
of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to the Republic of Dji- 
bouti. He would succeed John Pierce Fer- 
riter. 


Mr. Barrett’s last position with the De- 
partment of State was as chief of senior 
ents in the Bureau of Personnel, 
1986-1987. Prior to this position, he served 
as: deputy director for North Africa, 1985; 
assistant examiner of the Board of Examin- 
ers, 1984; and acting Syrian desk officer, 
1983. Mr. Barrett also served as Middle East 
adviser to the United States delegation to 
the United Nations for the 1983 and 1984 
General Assemblies. Previously, he was 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Beirut, Leba- 
non, 1980-1982; and Chargé d’Affaires in 
Antananarivo, Madagascar, 1977-1980. Mr. 
Barrett has served as deputy director for 
East Africa, 1974-1977, and first secretary/ 
political officer in Saigon, Vietnam, 1971- 
1974. Mr. Barrett joined the Foreign Serv- 
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ice in 1953, serving in Isfahan, Tehran, 
Phnom Penh, Paris, Fort de France, and 
Saigon. 

Mr. Barrett graduated from Princeton 
University (A.B., 1950) and the University of 
Wisconsin (M.S., 1963). He was born July 3, 
1927, in Berlin, Germany. He served in the 
United States Navy, 1945-1946, and the 
United States Army, 1950-1952. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Nomination of William Graham Walker 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
El Salvador 


April 18, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Graham Walker, a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of El Salvador. He 
would succeed Edwin G. Corr. 

Mr. Walker joined the Foreign Service in 
1961 and served as a consular officer from 
1962 to 1964 in Lima and Arequipa, Peru, 
and from 1964 to 1966 in Naha, Okinawa, 
Japan. In 1967 he returned to Washington 
to serve as the desk officer for Argentina at 
the Department of State. In 1968-1969, Mr. 
Walker received university training in Latin 
American studies at UCLA, following which 
he was posted as political officer to Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, 1962-1972. From 1972 to 
1974, Mr. Walker served as an intergovern- 
mental affairs officer at the Environmental 
Protection Agency in San Francisco, CA. 
He was then assigned as chief, political sec- 
tion, at the American Embassy in San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador from 1974 to 1977. In 
1977-1978, Mr. Walker returned to Wash- 
ington and was assigned as a State Depart- 
ment fellow with the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York. From 1978 to 1980, 
Mr. Walker served as a Foreign Service in- 
spector in Washington, following which he 
served as the Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, from 1980 to 1982, 
and Deputy Chief of Mission in La Paz, 
Bolivia, from 1982 to 1985. Since 1985 Mr. 
Walker has been a Deputy Assistant Secre- 


tary of State in the Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in Washington. 

Mr. Walker graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Southern California (B.A., 1960). He 
was born June 1, 1935, in Kearny, NJ and 
served in the United States Army, 1957- 
1958. He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Rockville, MD. 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Honoring Law Enforcement Officers 
Slain in the Fight Against Drugs 
April 19, 1988 


The President. Well, thank you all for 
your greeting this morning, and welcome 
reverend clergy, Nancy, Attorney General 
Meese, Members of the Congress, diplo- 
mats, and members of our Cabinet, and dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Today we’re gathered to honor, as you’ve 
been told, the brave public servants who 
have fallen in the war on drugs. These men 
took a solemn oath to uphold the law. They 
accepted the dangerous work of defending 
our communities, our borders, our families 
from the scourge of narcotics. And in the 
line of duty, these courageous citizen sol- 
diers paid the ultimate price. Some died 
close to home in the towns where they 
were born. Others fell in foreign lands. But 
they were each lost to us far too soon. And 
they each made their love for this country 
and for us, their countrymen, something 
real that they lived each day. 

Today and in days to come, it'll be our 
turn to show our love for them. We can 
show our love by teaching our children to 
just say no to drugs, by teaching them to 
choose life, by helping them to live in the 
world God made, not in an artificial, drug- 
induced world of false hopes and perma- 
nent darkness, of imaginary freedom, but 
absolute slavery. America’s liberty was pur- 
chased with the blood of heroes. Our re- 
lease from the bondage of illegal drug use is 
being won at the same dear price. The 
battle is ultimately over what America is 
and what America will be. At our founding, 
we were promised the pursuit of happiness, 
not the myth of endless ecstasy from a vial 
of white poison. We won our personal free- 
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dom so that we could serve God and man, 
so that we could freely produce and create 
and build a nation of strong families, rich 
farms, and great cities. We struggled for 
liberty in order to cherish it and defend it 
and transmit it undiminished to our chil- 
dren and theirs. 

What sort of a nation is America? The 
kind that produces heroes like Enrique Ca- 
marena Salazar, Eddie Byrne, Terry 
McNett, and many others who gave their 
lives in the battle against illegal drugs. 
We’re the kind of country that will pull 
together and sacrifice to rid ourselves of the 
menace of illegal drug use because we 
know that drugs are the negation of the 
type of country we were meant to be. In 
New York City, a young rookie cop, Eddie 
Byrne, was sitting in his patrol car protect- 
ing a government witness in a drug case. 
On February 26th, at 3:30 am., Eddie 
Byrne was shot in the head three times at 
point-blank range. His father, a retired 
police lieutenant, said, “If my son, Eddie, 
sitting in a police car, representing and pro- 
tecting us, can be wasted by scum, then 


none of us is safe.” Newspaper accounts say 
he was ordered killed by a drug kingpin in 
order to send a message to the police. Enri- 
que Camarena Salazar, special agent of the 


Drug Enforcement Administration, was 
conducting an undercover investigation in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, to smash a ring of 
drug traffickers. He was kidnapped, tor- 
tured brutally, and killed. Terry McNett, a 
detective in the Sedgwick County, Kansas, 
Sheriffs office was part of a team raiding 
the house of an alleged crack dealer in 
Wichita 2 months ago. After entering the 
house, Detective McNett, 36 years old, a 
15-year police veteran, was shot twice in 
the right eye and killed. 

For these men and for all men and 
women in this country and around the 
world who’ve perished in the war on drugs, 
I would like to ask that we observe a 
moment of silence on this solemn occasion. 
Would you join me? 

Amen. 

We rededicate ourselves to continue their 
struggle. It’s a struggle of which we’ve all 
been a part and one in which we’ve worked 
together. 

The United States is joined by other 
countries in a common battle against drugs. 
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I’ve received a report from Attorney Gen- 
eral Meese on his recent trip, that he men- 
tioned in his remarks, to the Dominican Re- 
public, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Boliv- 
ia. And I’m particularly encouraged by the 
commitment he received from the leaders 
of those countries to heighten efforts in the 
crusade against narcotics trafficking. The 
drug enforcement and justice officials over- 
seas have our full support. 

I want to pay special tribute to the many 
sacrifices made by our international allies in 
this fight. In Colombia alone, 12 supreme 
court justices, an attorney general, justice 
minister, and scores of other judicial and 
law enforcement officials have lost their 
lives. The traffickers in Colombia have also 
extended their terror beyond its borders. In 
1987 former Justice Minister and then Am- 
bassador to Hungary, Enrique Parejo was 
shot and nearly killed in Budapest at the 
direction of traffickers. Fortunately he sur- 
vived and last week received PRIDE’s 
Spirit of Freedom Award. We have the 
honor of his presence today and salute his 
courage. Recently, Colombia’s Chief Pros- 
ecutor, Attorney General Carlos Hoyos, 
while fighting his country’s war on drugs, 
was abducted and murdered. Similarly, offi- 
cials from Bolivia, Mexico, Peru, Thailand, 
and other nations have perished in this 
international struggle. These giants of cour- 
age and the brave men and women like 
them around the world will be remem- 
bered in our prayers. 

When I spoke to our nation’s police chiefs 
7 years ago, we pledged a united effort 
against the menace of illegal drugs. And 
since then, important progress has been 
made. Since 1981 the antidrug law enforce- 
ment budget has tripled, and another 13 
percent increase has been requested. No- 
nonsense Federal judges are part of the war 
on crime. Drug convictions have more than 
doubled sinced 1979, with prison sentences 
40 percent longer. And last year new, 
tougher sentencing guidelines were issued. 
The Comprehensive Crime Control Act, 
passed in 1984 after a long effort—passed 
with the help of Members of the Congress 
who are here today—they helped put drug 
dealers out of business by confiscating their 
assets. Last year over $500 million in ill- 
gotten assets were seized. The Anti-Drug 
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Abuse Act, which I signed into law in Octo- 
ber, 1986, contributed additional tools to 
our effort. 

Our antidrug effort spans the Federal 
Government. It is coordinated by the Cabi- 
net-level National Drug Policy Board 
chaired by Attorney General Meese. The 
coordination of Federal, State, local, and 
international drug enforcement is at an all- 
time high. Under the leadership of the Vice 
President, our national drug interdiction 
system has enabled unprecedented levels of 
narcotics to be seized enroute from source 
countries and at our border by law enforce- 
ment agencies. These efforts were signifi- 
cantly assisted by the U.S. military, which 
last year provided more than 16,000 hours 
of air surveillance and over 2,500 ship days 
of maritime support in the war against 
drugs. 

Drug eradication programs are now un- 
derway in 23 countries. That’s up from just 
two in 1981. And to stem demand for illegal 
drugs, more funds than ever before are 
being spent on drug education and public 
awareness, and I’ve requested a further 12- 
percent increase in that. 

We can list the accomplishments in this 
war, but by themselves these efforts, im- 
pressive as they may seem, are still not 
enough. It’ll never be enough until we have 
fully honored the memory of those who 
have perished and until we have won for 
them, and for ourselves, a drug free Amer- 
ica. 

I’m especially proud of the antidrug work 
that Nancy has done, which is an act of love 
beyond anything money can achieve and 
which has changed the way we talk and 
think about drugs. You see, we too often 
forget how the level of drug abuse reached 
the proportions that it did. Back in the 
1960’s and 1970’s, America crossed a deadly 
line. The use of illegal drugs became not 
just condoned but even celebrated by a 
permissive cultural establishment whose 
slogan was “Just Say Yes.” It was a time 
when all the restrictions on personal behav- 
ior were under attack. Some liberal polliti- 
cians decried our prohibitions on drugs as 
conservative, moralistic, reactionary, and 
old-fashioned—or simply remained silent 
that there even was a drug problem. Many 
universities adopted a hands-off attitude 
toward so-called recreational drug use, and 


the entertainment industry produced films 
and music that promoted and legitimized 
the drug subculture. When our young 
people looked for guidance and direction, 
instead of finding positive role models 
warning them of the dangers of drugs, they 
would too often see celebrities portraying 
drug use as cool, hip, and with it. What 
greater shame can there be? With the 
active encouragement of the progressive 
culture, our young people began to use 
drugs not to rebel but to fit in. And tragical- 
ly, countless thousands of young lives were 
needlessly destroyed. The truth was that 
drugs are killers, but for nearly a generation 
that vital message was ignored by a whole 
group of people who should have known 
better. The leaders of that destructive gen- 
eration remain the forgotten accomplices in 
the epidemic of illegal drug use; they 
cannot escape blame when a law enforce- 
ment officer dies in the battle. 

The good news is that America is on the 
attack in the fight against drugs. Our young 
people are turning away from illegal drug 
use and learning to say, just say no. Almost 
all of the high school seniors, in the latest 
annual survey, said that it was wrong to 
even try a drug like cocaine. And the 
number using cocaine and marijuana fell 
significantly. Whole communities are work- 
ing as never before toward the goal of a 
drug free America. USA Today reports that 
in Philadelphia the police department has 
trained 25,000 residents to observe, identi- 
fy, and report drug dealers under its town 
watch program. In Boise, Idaho, the police 
work with a group called Parents and 
Youths Against Drug Abuse to promote 
drug education. In Jackson, Mississippi, a 
group of teenagers is fighting back by form- 
ing Teens on Patrol to act as the eyes and 
ears for the local police force. 

These efforts serve as fitting tributes to 
the fallen heroes that we honor here today. 
Our heroes embody the courage and com- 
mitment that built America and which will 
see us through this battle. Let us, through 
our efforts, keep faith with these men and 
their sacrifice. 

Six months ago, I sent to the Congress a 
new and important piece of legislation, the 
Criminal Justice Reform Act of 1987, that 
would provide a powerful new deterrent to 
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violent crime and narcotics trafficking. This 
critical legislation takes on the drug syndi- 
cates on their own terms. It says that when 
narcotics racketeers kill and are convicted 
they will face execution. In 1986 the House 
of Representatives twice approved this pro- 
vision, but this year neither the House nor 
the Senate Judiciary Committees have yet 
taken up this bill. It is time to back up the 
rhetoric on the drug problem with action. 
And I call upon the House and Senate to 
vote promptly on my bill providing for cap- 
ital punishment when a death results from 
drug dealing and when a DEA or other law 
enforcement officer is murdered. When 
drug syndicates commit murder, our sympa- 
thy should be with the victims, not the kill- 
ers. It’s time for the Congress to pass this 
bill and make it law. It’s time for us to send 
our own message to people who kill cops. 

Our antidrug efforts are working. The 
heroic sacrifices made by America’s law en- 
forcement officers and by public servants 
from around the world have not been in 
vain. They have made a difference, a differ- 
ence that will save lives and assure our chil- 
dren a better future in the type of America 
they deserve to grow up in. Our dream is a 
nation of drug free communities, drug free 
workplaces, drug free homes, and drug free 
schools. And that is what these men died 
for, and that is what we must work for. 

In the crusade for a drug free America, 
these heroes gave all that they had and all 
that they were. Let us do ali that we can to 
honor their memory. Through our prayers, 
let us be with them. Through our work, let 
us commemorate their sacrifice. And 
through our achievement, let us celebrate 
their lives. Together we can achieve what 
they died for: a drug free America. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Attorney General Meese. Thank you, Mr. 
President, for those inspiring remarks, 
which highlight our being here today. In 
your remarks you mentioned the heroes we 
are commemorating. Among those are two 
agents from the Drug Enforcement Agency, 
one of the key institutions in our struggle 
against drug abuse. We’re pleased to have 
representing our drug law enforcement or- 
ganizations, Jack Lawn, the Administrator 
of DEA, seated here on the dais. Jack has 
been honored recently by his election as 
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president of the International Drug En- 
forcement Conference. 


We had a tragedy in the DEA recently, 
when two special agents, Paul Seema and 
George Montoya, were killed in the course 
of a heroin investigation near Los Angeles. 
In that operation, one of their colleagues, 
special agent José Martinez, was wounded. 
We thank God that he survived, and we’re 
pleased to have him with us today. Surely, 
no one is a more worthy spokesman for 
those who risked their lives in the course of 
the battle against drugs than Mr. Martinez. 
And so, it is my great honor at this time to 
ask special agent Martinez to step up and 
say a few words. 


Agent Martinez. First of all, I'd like to 
take this opportunity to thank all my 
friends, family, and everyone in the DEA 
family, and all the other law enforcement 
officers and community for their support 
while I was hospitalized, and the general 
public for their encouragement to me—all 
the letters I received. And I would also like 
to thank everyone for the encouragement 
that was shown to the loved ones of my 
slain fellow agents, Paul Seema and George 
Montoya. I am thankful for the greater 
public concern about drug abuse. And 
thank you, Mr. President and Mrs. Reagan, 
for your contributions to this awareness. 


Those of us in drug enforcement are com- 
mitted to the task of removing drugs from 
our society, knowing and accepting the dan- 
gers involved. At the same time, many in 
society rationalize the drug use as being a 
victimless crime and not harmful to anyone. 
Paul Seema and George Montoya were vic- 
tims of society’s demand to satisfy their 
desire for drugs. Not until people quit using 
drugs will it become safer for those of us in 
law enforcement and the rest of society. 

Thank you. 

The President. The Attorney General tells 
me I can just conclude it. [Laughter] I 
didn’t bring a whistle, and I can’t think of a 
good get-off line, except I think that what 
we have just heard from this young man, 
his lovely wife—I think all of us know 
what’s at stake here. And I think all of us 
are going to continue doing this until it’s a 
chapter of our history that we can look back 
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upon, but know that we'll never see that 
chapter repeated again in our nation’s histo- 


ry. 
God bless you all. Thank you for what 
you're doing. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:47 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Nomination of Salvatore R. Martoche 
To Be a Member of the National 
Mediation Board 


April 19, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Salvatore R. Martoche to 
be a member of the National Mediation 
Board for the term expiring July 1, 1991. 
He would succeed Helen M. Witt. 

Since 1986 Mr. Martoche has been Assist- 
ant Secretary for Enforcement at the De- 
partment of Labor. Prior to this, he was 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of New York, 1982-1986. He has also 
been a member of the Attorney General’s 
Advisory Committee, 1983-1986; serving as 
Vice Chairman, 1984, and Chairman, 1985. 
Mr. Martoche was an attorney in private 
practice, 1969-1982, and assistant counsel 
to the majority for the New York State 
Senate, 1974-1982. From 1972 to 1981, he 
was the administrator for the Erie County 
Bar Association of the Pre-Trial Services 
Agency, Inc. 

Mr. Martoche graduated from Canisius 
College (B.S., 1962) and the University of 
North Dakota School of Law (J.D., 1967). 
He was born October 12, 1940, in Buffalo, 
NY. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President Pro Tempore of the 
Senate on the United States Military 
Strike in the Persian Gulf 

April 19, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
On April 14, 1988, the USS SAMUEL B. 
ROBERTS struck a mine in international 


waters of the Persian Gulf. Lookouts on the 
ROBERTS had spotted three mines lying 
perpendicular to the ship’s course and 
about 700 yards away. The ROBERTS 
struck a mine set deeper than the others 
and not visible from the ship. Ten service- 
men were injured. The detonation caused a 
nine-foot hole in the ship’s hull near the 
main engine room, below the water line; a 
split in the ship’s bulkhead between the 
main engine room and an auxiliary machin- 
ery room; and a fire. The ROBERTS is now 
safely in a repair facility. 

An examination of the mines remaining 
in the water established that they were M- 
08 mines, the same type Iran was caught 
placing in the water from the IRAN AJR on 
September 21, 1987. They had been freshly 
laid in an area transited by U.S. convoys. No 
barnacles or marine growth were on the 
mines. Most important, the mines bore 
markings of the same type and series as on 
those laid by the IRAN AJR. No doubt exists 
that Iran laid these mines for the specific 
purpose of damaging or sinking U.S. or 
other non-belligerent ships. We have 
warned Iran repeatedly against such hostile 
acts. 

In response to this attack on the ROB- 
ERTS and commencing at approximately 
1:00 a.m. (EDT), April 18, 1988, Armed 
Forces of the United States assigned to the 
Joint Task Force Middle East, after warning 
Iranian personnel and providing an oppor- 
tunity to escape, attacked and effectively 
neutralized the Sassan and Sirri Platforms, 
which have been used to support unlawful 
Iranian attacks on non-belligerent shipping. 
While these events were taking place, an 
Iranian helicopter and small boats attacked 
an oil rig and the U.S.-flag vessel WILLI 
TIDE in the Mubarak oil field. In response, 
U.S. A-6 aircraft attacked three Iranian 
Boghammar small boats, sinking at least 
one. 

Subsequently, U.S. Forces were attacked 
by the Iranian PTG JOSHAN, FFG 
SAHAND, and FFG SABALAN. In response 
to these attacks, U.S. Forces severely 
damaged or sank the Iranian vessels. Irani- 
an F-4 fighters also approached the USS 
SIMPSON and the USS WAINWRIGHT in a 
threatening manner; the SIMPSON and 
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WAINWRIGHT tired at the aircraft, caus- 
ing their retreat. 

Search and rescue efforts were undertak- 
en to locate a missing AH-1 Cobra helicop- 
ter from the WAINWRIGHT. The helicop- 
ter had two men on board. As of 7:00 a.m. 
(EDT) today, the search and rescue efforts 
were continuing. 

These necessary and proportionate ac- 
tions by U.S. Armed Forces were taken at 
my specific direction in the exercise of our 
inherent right of self-defense, recognized in 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, 
and pursuant to my constitutional authority 
with respect to the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions and as Commander in Chief. We have 
completed these self-defense actions and 
consider the matter closed. 

Since March 1987, I and members of my 
Administration have provided to Congress 
letters, reports, briefings, and testimony in 
connection with developments in the Per- 
sian Gulf and the activities of U.S. Armed 
Forces in the region. In accordance with 
my desire that Congress be kept fully in- 
formed on this matter, I am providing this 
report consistent with the War Powers Res- 
olution. I look forward to cooperating with 
Congress in pursuit of our mutual, overrid- 
ing aim of peace and stability in the Persian 
Gulf region. In this connection, I regard the 
continued presence of U.S. Armed Forces 
to be essential to the achievement of that 
aim. Our Forces remain prepared to take 
any additional action necessary to protect 
themselves, U.S.-flag vessels, and U.S. lives. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and John C. Stennis, President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Reception for 
Senatorial Candidate Pete Dawkins of 
New Jersey 

April 19, 1988 


Senators, distinguished guests, you know, 
more than half a century ago, there was a 
halfback at the University of Chicago who 
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was so powerful, so skilled, and so dashing 
that he became a hero to millions of foot- 
ball-loving Americans, including a certain 
young fellow named Dutch Reagan. In 1935 
this great halfback, Jay Berwanger, received 
a new award, and the tradition of the Heis- 
man Trophy was born. Jay Berwanger is 
with us here tonight, and I couldn’t begin 
without telling him and all the Heisman 
Trophy winners who are gathered here 
what a great honor it is to be in their pres- 
ence. 

College football has certainly come a long 
way since the day when President White of 
Cornell refused to permit his football team 
to play against the University of Michigan. 
President White said—this was back in the 
1870’s—and I quote: “I will not permit men 
to travel 400 miles merely to agitate a bag 
of wind.” [Laughter] You know, I told Presi- 
dent White I thought he was overreacting. 
[Laughter] 

But, Pete, Judi [Mrs. Dawkins], and ev- 
eryone, we’re here this evening less to cele- 
brate Pete Dawkins’ past as an athlete than 
to show our support for his future as, yes, 
the next United States Senator from the 
great State of New Jersey. Athlete, scholar, 
soldier, businessman—Pete Dawkins is one 
of the finest candidates to compete in the 
elections of 1988. But I'll go even further: 
Pete Dawkins is one of the finest candidates 
I’ve ever known. The reason goes beyond 
Pete’s extraordinary competence and skill. 
It has to do with his deepest values—with 
his fierce belief in freedom, in the family, in 
economic opportunity for all. 

On the issues, Pete has already staked out 
forthright positions. He stands with me in 
wanting to keep your taxes low in order to 
keep our economy growing. He’s staunch in 
his support of the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, which Pete has rightly called a step 
“to reduce the threat of nuclear arms.” And 
he understands the need to keep the pres- 
sure on Soviet-backed regimes by support- 
ing those struggling for freedom around the 
world, especially in Afghanistan and, yes, in 
Nicaragua. 

This election will determine whether 
we'll continue on the path we began in 
198i—a growing, expanding economy at 
home and a strong and secure America 
abroad—or whether we'll return to the 
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failed policies of the past—high taxes, in- 
creasing inflation and unemployment, a sti- 
fling bureaucracy, and weakness abroad. 
Our opponents are saying that America 
wants to return to the good old days of the 
1970’s. Well, I don’t know about you, but I 
don’t think that’s what the public wants. 
[Laughter] We’re prepared to move for- 
ward into the next decade and tackle the 
new challenges that it offers. 


Pete Dawkins is running for the Senate 
because he believes in the new America, 
not the old; because he believes America 
should be strong, not weak; because he be- 
lieves we should discipline the Federal 
budget, not the family budget; and because 
he knows that tax hikes in Washington are 
seldom used to cut the deficit, just to go on 
spending. If I could just add one personal 
note: As President, I’ve seen the Senate in 
Republican hands. It was during my first 6 
years. And I’ve see it run by the Democrats, 
as it is today. Believe me, this country 
needs Pete to come down here and help 
return the Senate to GOP control. 


But to turn for a moment from the 
Nation as a whole to the State of New 
Jersey, the State so many of you serve and 
cherish. Under the outstanding leadership 
of Governor Kean, New Jersey has changed 
in recent years, changed dramatically. 
There was a time not too long ago when 
New Jersey was becoming thought of as one 
huge, unmanageable sprawl, as a State that 
was being taken over by the most unpleas- 
ant aspects of the big cities in neighboring 
States. Today New Jersey is rightly seen as a 
State that has made a comeback—a State of 
economic growth, but of compassion for its 
less fortunate citizens; a State of reform and 
good government; a State where, for mil- 
lions of Americans, life is good, very good. 
Today there’s a new New Jersey. Isn’t it 
time for New Jersey to have a new Senator? 
[Applause] 


I hope Governor Kean won’t mind when 
he hears about this, but every time I think 
of Pete, there’s a phrase that goes through 
my mind. “Pete Dawkins and New Jersey— 
perfect together.” [Laughter] 


Now, with all of these football greats 
here, if you'll permit me, I’d like to close 
with a football story. Back when I was in 


Hollywood, one day I picked up the Daily 
Variety and read where Warner Brothers 
was announcing that they were making the 
life story of Knute Rockne. Well, that’s all 
I'd thought about from the time I—hadn’t 
been in Hollywood too long, and that was 
on my mind, having been a sports announc- 
er. And all I ever wanted though, if they 
made the story, was to play the Gipper. 
And I approached Pat O’Brien, who inter- 
vened with the producer who was going to 
do the Rockne story. Weil, he was, to put it 
mildly, unimpressed with my credentials. 
[Laughter] He started by telling me I didn’t 
look big enough for the part. Well, I wasn’t 
very polite because I told him, “You're pro- 
ducing the picture and you don’t know that 
George Gipp weighed 5 pounds less than I 
weigh right now. He walked with a kind of 
a slouch, almost a limp. He looked like a 
football player only when he was on the 
field.” 


And then I went home because some 
cameramen, in those early days, had told 
me that the fellas in the front office only 
knew what they saw on film. And I dug 
down in the trunk and came up with my 
own pictures of myself playing football in 
college and brought them back and showed 
them to the producer. Well, believe it or 
not, he let me do the test. And Pat O’Brien, 
knowing of my nervousness and desire, gra- 
ciously agreed to be a part of it. Normally, 
stars of that standing do not help someone 
out in a screen test. They leave that to 
someone of lesser importance. 


But, of course, I had an advantage. I'd 
known George Gipp’s story for years, and 
the lines were straight from Knute Rockne’s 
diary. The test scene was one that I'll never 
forget, one that said something about what 
Rockne liked to see in his players. It was 
George Gipp’s first practice. Rockne told 
him to carry the ball for the scrubs. And 
Gipp just looked back at Rockne, cocked an 
eyebrow, and said, “How far?” Well, he an- 
swered that question himself by carrying 
the ball 60 yards through the varsity the 
first time he got his hands on it. Incidental- 
ly, as he came back with the ball, having 
scored the touchdown—came back with the 
ball, he tossed it to Rockne and said, “I 
guess the boys are just tired.” [Laughter] 
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Well, as I say, Knute liked that spirit in 
his ballplayers. Grantland Rice tells us that 
once when he was working with the four 
backfield stars who became known as the 
Four Horsemen the fellow named Jimmy 
Crowley just couldn’t get it right on one 
play. Now, you know, I never tell ethnic 
jokes anymore unless they’re about the 
Irish. [Laughter] Rockne, who, by the way, 
was Norwegian, but was commonly called 
the Swede—he finally got irritated after 
Crowley muffed a play again and hollered, 
“What’s dumber than a dumb Irishman?” 
And without missing a beat, Crowley said, 
“A smart Swede.” [Laughter] 


But to be serious, Pete Dawkins reminds 
me of George Gipp more than a little. 
Pete’s a fine man, a likeable man, a man 
who loves his country. And Pete is a man of 
determination. You don’t go from being a 
polio victim at age 11 to winning the Heis- 
man Trophy without lots and lots of deter- 
mination. On the football field, in combat, 
in scholarship, in business, and, yes, in the 
United States Senate, you can tell Pete 
Dawkins to carry the ball; and Pete will say, 
“How far?” 


Well, I’m very proud and pleased to be 
here. Never thought I'd be associating with 
that many Heisman Trophy winners— 
[laughter|—but also, I know where your 
hearts are with regard to this coming elec- 
tion. Do everything you can, and button- 
hole those neighbors. The one big trouble 
today with a lot of people who think like us 
is that they just have forgotten to vote and 
think they can just go their way and every- 
thing will turn out all right. Well, the thing 
to remind those that don’t go to the polls 
anymore what Will Rogers once said. He 
said: “The people you send to public office 
are no better and no worse than the people 
who send them there. But they’re all better 
than those who don’t vote at all.” So, get 
out there, get out the vote, and I'll be wait- 
ing here to greet a new Senator from New 
Jersey. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:49 p.m. in 
the Promenade at the Grand Hotel. 
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Remarks at the Electronic Industries 
Association’s Annual Government- 
Industry Dinner 

April 19, 1988 


I thank you for that welcome, and a spe- 
cial thank you to your chairman, John: 
Mitchell, and your president, Peter McClos- 
key, the reverend clergy. And let me also 
give my congratulations to your Medal of 
Honor winner for this year, educator, scien- 
tist, executive, and leader, Joseph Boyd. 
And I know that I am not an afterdinner 
speaker tonight. [Laughter] And I assure 
you that I will keep that in mind. [Laugh- 
ter] I will, as Henry VIII said to each of his 
six wives, “I won’t keep you long.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

But it’s a pleasure to appear before this, 
the oldest and largest organization repre- 
senting the cutting edge of America’s tech- 
nological future, the industries that are 
leading the way for America and the world 
into the third industrial revolution. Henry 
David Thoreau once said that “This world is 
but a canvas for our imaginations.” And if 
any people in the world prove that, it’s you. 
Time and again over the past 100 years, 
electronics has bounded beyond the imagi- 
nations of even the most sophisticated ob- 
servers. Ninety-one years ago, for example, 
one of the most distinguished scientists not 
only of his time but of all time, Lord 
Kelvin, offered this assessment of what was 
then only a theoretical possibility: radio. He 
said, and these are his words, “Radio has no 
future.” [Laughter] Well, less than 30 years 
later the father of radio, Lee DeForest, 
showed that he wasn’t infallible either 
when he said that “While theoretically and 
technically television may be feasible, com- 
mercially and financially I consider it an 
impossibility.” [Laughter] And then there 
was the president of a major computer 
company who said only 11 years ago, and 
I'll quote again: “There is no reason for any 
individual to have a computer in their 
home.” [Laughter] 

Yes, when I look at the history of your 
industries, it reminds me of a story about a 
producer I once knew in Hollywood. I was 
under contract to the Warner Brothers, and 
one of the brothers, Jack Warner—you may 
remember the classic film “The Story of 
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Louis Pasteur.” It concerned, of course, the 
great French scientist and ignored many 
doubters in the scientific community of his 
time and succeeded in developing the pas- 
teurization process for sterilizing milk. It 
starred Paul Muni and won him an Acade- 
my Award, an Oscar. It was an outstanding 
movie and a hit. But Jack was very skeptical 
about making it. He finally agreed only 
under protest. It would be a bust, he pre- 
dicted, because, after all, it was, just as he 
said, “the story of a milkman.” [Laughter] 


Well, tonight I'd like to talk with you 
about our nation’s commitment to leader- 
ship and imagination, and your role in 
America’s future. I’m talking about our 
space program. I believe it is time to look 
ahead and envision breaking the bounds of 
earthbound imagination and to begin to 
conceive of a 2lst century. The national 
aerospace plane is an important investment 
in our future. Its technologies will yield rou- 
tine access to space. We will be capable of 
taking off from Dulles Airport in a second 
generation shuttle, leaping into space, and 
docking with the space station, almost like 
taking off from Washington for London. 
Not only the Moon but the entire solar 
system beckons, which is why I have issued 
a new national space policy that reaffirms 
the goal of U.S. leadership in space and sets 
a new long-term goal of expanding human 
exploration into the solar system. In the 
coming year’s budget I’ve asked for $100 
million to initiate Project Pathfinder. I’ve 
said “initiate.” The Pathfinder technology 
will lay the foundation for potential 
manned and unmanned missions beyond 
the Earth’s orbit. And I look to the time, 
before the end of the first decade of the 
next century, when we may have manned 
visits to other planets. 


The space station is vital to our leadership 
in space and contributes to our preemi- 
nence in manned space flight. Some say we 
can’t afford the space station. I ask you: Can 
America ever afford to stop dreaming great 
dreams? And can we afford to jettison the 
next generation of technical spinoffs? Just 
think about the thousands of discoveries, all 
the commercial and industrial products and 
techniques that came because we devel- 
oped the technology to go to the Moon. We 
hear a great deal about American competi- 


tiveness. Other nations often cite our major 
scientific programs as among our greatest 
competitive advantages, and they’re right. 
Tonight I ask Congress and all the Ameri- 
can people to join me in making the long- 
term investment required to advance U.S. 
leadership in space. We must begin that 
investment by funding the increases I’ve 
proposed for our civil space program. Can 
we afford to stop our exploration and wait 
for others to pass us? 


And exploration is not all we want. Re- 
cently, we announced that it would be the 
policy of the Government to encourage pri- 
vate sector investment and involvement in 
outer space. We are now committed to 
being the anchor tenant in a privately fi- 
nanced, constructed, and operated commer- 
cial research and manufacturing facility. 
We'll help develop a highway to space by 
using private launch services to the greatest 
extent feasible, and we’re working to win 
legislation to limit liability for commercial 
launch providers. We'll make equipment, 
like the external fuel tanks of the shuttle 
fleet, available to private commercial and 
nonprofit ventures in space. And we're 
looking at ways to avoid precluding or de- 
terring American private enterprise in 
taking commercial advantage of the unique 
aspects of the space environment. 


To do our part in building on the base of 
technology and talent we'll need, we’re in- 
stituting policies to turn federally funded 
discoveries into commercial products and 
technologies. We’re encouraging Federal 
scientists, engineers, and technicians to take 
sabbatical years to teach at any level of 
American education. We're opening the 
way for even greater contacts between 
NASA and schools and universities. And 
we’re emphasizing the importance of the 
superconducting supercollider to the ad- 
vancement of science. 


It’s a future beyond the most distant star 
in our dreams that beckons us. And to those 
who say it can’t be reached, that it’s impos- 
sible, I’d just point toward your industries 
and ask if a few years ago they thought 
what you are doing today would also be 
impossible. Carver Mead, professor of com- 
puter sciences at the California Institute of 
Technology, recently noted that “the entire 
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Industrial Revolution enhanced productivity 
by a factor of about 100. The Microelec- 
tronic Revolution has already increased pro- 
ductivity in information-based technology 
by a factor of more than a million, and the 
end isn’t in sight yet.” Is that the accom- 
plishment of people who listened when 
others used the word “impossible” ? 


More than any other group, you embody 
America’s capacity to dream. More than 
any other group, yes, we’ve challenged 
America’s scientists to help find a safe and 
effective means to protect our borders and 
those of our allies by developing technol- 
ogies for the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
Five years ago, I proposed SDI, and much 
to my satisfaction, we’ve made tremendous 
progress in that research. We must not stop 
dreaming because a few naysayers insist on 
limiting our options for a safe and secure 
future. I ask each of you today to carry out 
your dreams and to continue to make this 
nation the greatest innovator in the world. I 
ask you today to help us all with our feet on 
the ground to look to the stars and, in doing 
that, to remain number one in technology 
here on Earth. And if even some of you still 
think that maybe I’m being too optimistic, 
you're hearing all this from a fellow who 
was a second lieutenant in the horse caval- 
ry. [Laughter] 


With that, I think it’s high time that you 
enjoy dinner. I thank you all. God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:38 p.m. in 
the _— Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. 


Proclamation 5798—Jewish Heritage 
Week, 1988 


April 20, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The heritage of the Jewish people finds 
expression in America today just as in the 
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days of our Founders. During Jewish Herit- 
age Week, we recall that throughout our 
history the American people have drawn 
inspiration from and analogies to Jewish his- 
tory. That history—which in this century 
alone includes the horrors of the Holocaust, 
the establishment of the modern State of 
Israel, and the current struggle of Soviet 
Jewry for freedom—symbolizes humanity’s 
long and continuing quest for liberty. 


Happily, the United States, the land of 
the free, has become home to a thriving 
Jewish community whose members have 
made inestimable contributions to our na- 
tional life. Jews have distinguished them- 
selves in virtually every field, to the benefit 
of us all. Jewish Heritage Week, which this 
year includes April 21, the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of Israel, is a fitting occa- 
sion for us to study once again the lessons of 
Jewish history and to rededicate ourselves 
to the ideals of freedom for all peoples. 


The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
527, has designated the period of April 17 
through April 24, 1988, as “Jewish Heritage 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the period of April 17 
through April 24, 1988, as Jewish Heritage 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States, interested organizations, and Feder- 
al, State, and local government officials to 
observe this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:39 p.m., April 20, 1988] 
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Proclamation 5799—Law Day, U.S.A., 
1988 


April 20, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For more than three decades our country 
has observed May 1 as Law Day, U.S.A., in 
grateful recognition that our free Republic 
is a government of laws, not men. On Law 
Day, U.S.A., we join in proud commemora- 
tion of America’s legacy of liberty, justice, 
and self-government, and we pause to 
salute those past and present who have 
served and sacrificed to win and protect 
our freedom and to preserve law and tran- 
quility in our communities—including the 
men and women of law enforcement whose 
daily courage and dedication make our laws 
and liberties a living reality. 

Because ours is a government by consent 
of the people, we are our own lawgivers; 
hence, the virtuousness of our laws depends 
on our individual and civic virtues. That is 
truly something to remember on any Law 
Day, U.S.A., but especially in a national 
election year, when we recall how impor- 
tant it is that each of us be familiar with our 
rights and liberties and with the legal and 
political guarantees of our freedoms. Only 
through knowledge, awareness, and love of 
country can we take full part in the self- 
government that is ours as Americans to 
perpetuate. 

This is why all Americans of legal voting 
age should make up their minds, this year 
and each year, to vote in every election for 
which they are eligible and to observe all 
election laws faithfully. By voting, we have 
our say in who our representatives are and 
thereby in the shaping of laws that affect 
us, Our communities, our States, and our 
Nation. We should always remember that 
those who vote not only demonstrate their 
voice in public affairs but also exercise one 
of the precious rights for which brave 
people around the globe today fight and die 
just as did our ancestors. Let us understand 
that our voting is a way to keep faith with 
them, with our fellow citizens, with the 
brave Americans who defend us at home 
and abroad, and with all who cherish our 


American heritage of liberty, justice, and 
equality before the law. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with Public Law 87-20 of April 
7, 1961, do hereby proclaim Sunday, May 1, 
1988, as Law Day, U.S.A. I urge the people 
of the United States to use this occasion to 
reflect on our birthright of freedom, to ex- 
press gratitude to those who protect our 
country and our communities, to familiarize 
themselves with the need to vote, and to 
encourage and assist others to vote. I ask 
the legal profession, schools, public bodies, 
libraries, courts, the communications media, 
businesses, the clergy, civic, service, and 
fraternal organizations, and all interested 
individuals and organizations to join in ef- 
forts to focus attention on voting. I also call 
upon all public officials to display the flag of 
the United States on all government build- 
ings on Law Day, U.S.A. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:40 p.m., April 20, 1988] 


Executive Order 12636—Establishment 
of Emergency Board No. 213 To 
Investigate a Railroad Labor Dispute 


April 20, 1988 


ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPANY AND CERTAIN OF ITS 
EMPLOYEES REPRESENTED BY THE UNITED 
TRANSPORTATION UNION 


A dispute exists between the Chicago and 
North Western Transportation Company 
and certain of its employees represented by 
the United Transportation Union. 

The dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (“the Act”). 
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This dispute, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threatens substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce to a 
degree such as to deprive a section of the 
country of essential transportation service. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 10 of the Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 160), it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Board. There 
is established, effective April 22, 1988, a 
board of three members to be appointed by 
the President to investigate this dispute. No 
member shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad 
employees or any carrier. The board shall 
perform its functions subject to the avail- 
ability of funds. 

Sec. 2. Report. The board shall report its 
finding to the President with respect to the 
dispute within 30 days from the date of its 
creation. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 10 of the Act, as amended, 
from the date of the creation of the board 
and for 30 days after the board has made its 
report to the President, no change, except 
by agreement of the parties, shall be made 
by the Carrier or the employees in the con- 
ditions out of which the dispute arose. 

Sec. 4. Expiration. The board shall termi- 
nate upon the submission of the report pro- 
vided for in Section 2 of this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 20, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:41 p.m., April 20, 1988] 


Announcement of the Establishment of 
Emergency Board No. 213 to 
Investigate a Railroad Labor Dispute 
April 20, 1988 


The President announced today that he 
has established, effective April 22, 1988, 
Presidential Emergency Board No. 213 to 
investigate a current dispute between the 
Chicago and North Western Transportation 
Company (CNW) and certain of its employ- 
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ees represented by the United Transporta- 
tion Union. 

The President, by Executive order, estab- 
lished the Emergency Board on the recom- 
mendation of the National Mediation Board, 
which found that the dispute threatens to 
interrupt interstate commerce to a degree 
that would deprive a section of the country 
of essential transportation services. 

The CNW employs over 8,000 persons 
and in terms of revenue generated is the 
8th largest railroad in the United States. 
The railroad is a major link in our interstate 
rail network, as a number of major U.S. 
Class I railroads rely on the CNW to receive 
or forward their traffic. The CNW handled 
nearly 1.5 million carloads and over 80 mil- 
lion tons of traffic in 1986. This represents 7 
percent of total rail carloads nationwide and 
15 percent of all traffic moved in the west- 
ern territory. The great majority of CNW 
traffic is handled in connection with other 
railroads. More than one-third of CNW’s 
traffic originates on its lines and is forward- 
ed to connecting lines; another one-fourth is 
received from other rail carriers and termi- 
nated on the CNW. Bridge traffic (received 
from one carrier and subsequently passed 
along to another carrier) accounts for 21 
percent. Only 16 percent represents local 
shipments (those that both originate and 
terminate on CNW lines). The largest com- 
modity handled by the CNW in terms of 
revenues is coal, which accounted for 14 
percent of its annual revenues in 1986, 28 
percent of its total carloads, and 7 percent 
of all U.S. rail coal loadings. Grain tradition- 
ally has been a major commodity for CNW, 
including wheat in the Northern Plains and 
corn in the M‘ssouri and Mississippi River 
Basins. Grain accounts for 13 percent of 
CNW originated carloads representing 12 
percent of all western railroads’ grain origi- 
nations and 9 percent of rail loadings of 
grain nationwide. 

In addition to its freight-handling activi- 
ties, the railroad is the major rail passenger 
provider for the city of Chicago, handling 
approximately 40,000 passengers daily. Al- 
ternatives to this commuter rail service are 
limited. As a result, the Chicago area would 
suffer a substantial disruption of normal 
business activities in the event of a strike. 
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Consequently the President has invoked 
the Emergency Board procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act, which in part provide 
that the board will report its findings and 
recommendations for settlement to the 
President within 30 days from the date of 
its creation. The parties must then consider 
the recommendations of the Emergency 
Board and endeavor to resolve their differ- 
ences without engaging in self-help during 
a subsequent 30-day period. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Netherlands-United States Social 
Security Agreement 


April 20, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 233(e\1) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1977 (P.L. 95-216, 
42 U.S.C. 433(eX1)), I transmit herewith the 
Agreement between the United States of 
America and the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands on Social Security that consists of two 
separate instruments: A principal agree- 
ment and an administrative arrangement. 
The Agreement was signed at The Hague 
on December 8, 1987. 

The U.S.-Netherlands Agreement is simi- 
lar in objective to the social security agree- 
ments already in force with Belgium, 
Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. Such bilateral 
agreements provide for limited coordina- 
tion between the United States and foreign 
social security systems to overcome the 
problems of gaps in protection and of dual 
coverage and taxation for workers who 
move from one country to the other. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a comprehensive report prepared 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services, which explains the provisions of 
the Agreement and provides data on the 
number of persons affected by the Agree- 
ment and the effect on social security fi- 
nancing as required by the same provision 
of the Social Security Act. 

The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services join 


with me in commending the U.S.-Nether- 
lands Social Security Agreement and relat- 
ed documents. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 20, 1988. 


Nomination of Arch Madsen To Be a 
Member of the Board for International 
Broadcasting 


April 20, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Arch Madsen to be a 
member of the Board for International 
Broadcasting for the remainder of the term 
expiring May 20, 1989. He would succeed 
Lilla Burt Cummings Tower. 

Mr. Madsen is currently president of Bon- 
neville International Corporation Broadcast 
House in Salt Lake City, UT. Prior to this 
he was president of several broadcast sta- 
tions in Salt Lake City. Mr. Madsen has 
served the broadcast community in both 
civic and community capacities. 

Mr. Madsen was born December 4, 1913, 
in Provo, UT. He is married, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in Salt Lake City. 


Nomination of Fowler C. West To Be a 
Commissioner of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission 


April 20, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Fowler C. West to be a 
Commissioner of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission for the term expiring 
April 13, 1992. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1982 Mr. West has been a Commis- 
sioner of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this, he was staff director for the House 
Committee on Agriculture, 1973-1982, and 
staff consultant, 1971-1973. Mr. West was 
also administrative assistant to Congressman 
W.R. Poage, 1969-1971. 
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Mr. West graduated from Baylor Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1963), George Washington Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1980), and Georgetown 
School of Law (J.D., 1988). He was born July 
6, 1940, in Waco, TX. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Alexandria, 
VA. 


Nomination of William H. LeBlanc III 
To Be a Commissioner of the Postal 
Rate Commission 


April 20, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William H. LeBlanc III to 
be a Commissioner of the Postal Rate Com- 
mission for the term expiring November 22, 
1994. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1987 Mr. LeBlanc has been Com- 
missioner of the United States Postal Rate 
Commission in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this, he was president and general manager 
of Baton Rouge Supply Company, Inc., 
1980-1987, and a general manager working 
with management teams of six family- 
owned businesses, 1972-1980. 

Mr. LeBlanc graduated from Louisiana 
State University (B.S., 1972). He was born 
May 15, 1948, in Baton Rouge, LA. He 
served in the United States Marine Corps, 
1967-1970. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Silver Spring, MD. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Israel-United States Memorandum of 
Agreement 

April 21, 1988 


Today, on the 40th anniversary of Israel’s 
independence, the United States and Israel 
have signed a memorandum of agreement 
(MOA). This MOA formalizes and perpet- 
uates the bilateral U.S. and Israeli consulta- 
tive groups that meet periodically to discuss 
joint military, security assistance, and eco- 
nomic developmental questions. The MOA 
reiterates for the public record our long- 
standing relationship of strategic coopera- 
tion with Israel. Strategic cooperation can 
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only succeed when there are shared inter- 
ests, including the commitment to building 
peace and stability in the region. It reflects 
the enduring U.S. commitment to Israel’s 
security. That commitment will never flag. 
The U.S. commitment to peace will also not 
flag. The President knows that a strong 
Israel is necessary if peace is to be possible. 
He also knows that Israel can never be truly 
secure without peace. 

To that end, the President has asked Sec- 
retary of State Shultz to continue his peace- 
making efforts, seeking a comprehensive 
settlement which will assure Israeli security 
and provide for the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people. The President remains 
convinced that our peace initiative is bal- 
anced and offers the only realistic basis on 
which to make progress. The President reit- 
erates his appeal to the leaders in the 
region not to miss this opportunity to move 
ahead and get to productive peace negotia- 
tions. This is an objective that Israel has 
fervently sought over the last 40 years. 


Nomination of Mary A. Ryan To Be 
United States Ambassador to Swaziland 


April 21, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mary A. Ryan, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, as Ambassador 
to the Kingdom of Swaziland. She would 
succeed Harvey F. Nelson, Jr. 

Ms. Ryan entered the Foreign Service of 
the United States in 1966 and was first as- 
signed as a consular and administrative offi- 
cer in Naples, Italy, 1966-1969. She was as- 
signed as personnel officer at the American 
Embassy in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 1970- 
1971, and subsequently served as a consular 
officer at the American Consulate General 
in Monterrey, Mexico. In 1973 she returned 
to Washington and was assigned as adminis- 
trative officer in the Bureau of African Af- 
fairs from 1973 to 1975, and as a post man- 
agement officer in the Bureau of African 
Affairs, 1975-1977. From 1977 to 1980, she 
was a career development officer in the 
Bureau of Personnel. In 1980 Ms. Ryan re- 
ceived French language training, followed 
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by assignments as administrative counselor 
in Abidjan, Céte d’Ivoire, 1980-1981, and 
Khartoum, Sudan, 1981-1982. From 1982 
to 1983, she served as inspector in the 
Office of the Inspector General in the De- 
partment of State, and Executive Director 
of the Bureau of European and Canadian 
Affairs, 1983-1985. Since 1985 Ms. Ryan has 
been the Executive Assistant to the Under 
Secretary of State for Management. 

Ms. Ryan graduated from St. John’s Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1963; M.A., 1965). She was 
born October 1, 1940, in New York, NY, 
and currently resides in Washington, DC. 


Remarks to the World Affairs Council 
of Western Massachusetts in 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

April 21, 1988 


Mark Cohen, and Sue Root, reverend 
clergy, Mr. Mayor, members of the Council 
here—the World Affairs Council—it’s great 


to be here in Springfield, to get out of 
Washington, and to find out what people 
are really thinking. Nobody writes me any- 
more since they raised the postal rates. 
[Laughter] Actually, though, coming here 
today violates one of Washington’s most im- 
portant rules: Nobody in government likes 
to appear in public this soon after April 
1&th. [Laughter] But I do know all about 
Springfield—the fact basketball was invent- 
ed here and that tremendous Hall of Fame 
you have. In fact, Tip O’Neill always tried 
to get me to come to Springfield. [Laugh- 
ter] “Believe me, Mr. President,” he used to 
say, “you'll love Springfield. They have a 
Hall of Fame there for people who only 
work a few hours a day.” [Laughter] 

But I’m delighted to be here with you, 
and especially in the State where America’s 
own struggle for freedom began. “I’m well 
aware,” John Adams wrote in 1776, “of the 
toil and blood and treasure that it will cost 
us to support and defend these States. Yet 
through all the gloom, I can see the rays of 
ravishing light and glory.” Historians have 
wondered ever since what it was that made 
men like Adams and that outnumbered 
band of colonists believe they could over- 
throw the power of the mightiest empire 


on Earth. How appropriate it seemed, 5 
years later, when the British band played at 
Yorktown, “The World Turned Upside 
Down.” Truly, the predictions of the wiser 
heads in Europe had been proven wrong. 
The boldness, the vision, and, yes, the gift 
for dreaming of a few farmers, merchants, 
and lawyers here on these shores had start- 
ed a revolution that today reaches into 
every corner of the world, a revolution that 
still fires men’s souls with the ravishing 
light and glory of human freedom. 

As members of the World Affairs Council, 
as active students of giobal politics, all of 
you here today can testify to how unlikely 
the prospects for freedom seemed at the 
start of this decade. You can recall democ- 
racy on the defensive in country after coun- 
try, an unparalleled buildup of nuclear 
arms, hostages in Iran, the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, predictions of economic 
contraction, and global chaos, ranging from 
food and fuel shortages to environmental 
disaster. All of these were the unrelenting 
themes of so much of what we read and 
heard in the media. With the economic re- 
covery of the United States and the democ- 
racies, however, much of this talk abated. 
And this economic recovery, anticipated in 
Massachusetts in 1981 and ’82 with reduced 
State and local tax rates, was itself rooted in 
the insight that was at the heart of the rev- 
olution begun here two centuries ago. Trust 
the people, let government get out of the 
way, and leave unharnessed the energy and 
dynamism of free men and women. 

But I’ve come here today to suggest that 
this notion of trusting the power of human 
freedom and letting the people do the rest 
was not just a good basis for our economic 
policy, it proved a solid foundation for our 
foreign policy as well. That’s what we’ve 
given to the people, why we have repeated 
what they instinctively knew, but what the 
experts had shied away from saying in 
public. We spoke plainly and bluntly. We 
rejected what Jeane Kirkpatrick calls 
moral equivalency. We said freedom was 
better than totalitarianism. We said commu- 
nism was bad. We said a future of nuclear 
terror was unacceptable. We said we stood 
for peace, but we also stood for freedom. 
We said we held fast to the dream of our 
Founding Fathers: the dream that someday 
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every man, woman, and child would live in 
dignity and in freedom. And because of 
this, we said containment was no longer 
enough, that the expansion of human free- 
dom was our goal. We spoke for democracy, 
and we said that we would work for the day 
when the people of every nation enjoyed 
the blessing of liberty. 

Well, at first, the experts said this kind of 
candor was dangerous, that it would lead to 
a worsening of Soviet-American relations. 
But far to the contrary, this candor made 
clear to the Soviets the resilience and 
strength of the West; it made them under- 
stand the lack of illusions on our part about 
them or their system. By reasserting values 
and defining once again what we as a 
people and a nation stood for, we were of 
course making a moral and spiritual point. 
And in doing this, we offered hope for the 
future, for democracy; and we showed we 
had retained that gift for dreaming that 
marked this continent and our nation at its 
birth. 

But in all this we were also doing some- 
thing practical. We had learned long ago 
that the Soviets get down to serious negoti- 
ations only after they are convinced that 
their counterparts are determined to stand 
firm. We knew the least indication of weak- 
ened resolve on our part would lead the 
Soviets to stop the serious bargaining, stall 
diplomatic progress, and attempt to exploit 
this perceived weakness. So, we were 
candid. We acknowledged the depth of our 
disagreements and their fundamental, 
moral import. In this way, we acknowl- 
edged that the differences separated us and 
the Soviets were deeper and wider than 
just missile counts and number of warheads. 
As I’ve said before, we do not mistrust each 
other because we are armed; we are armed 
because we mistrust each other. And I 
spoke those words to General Secretary 
Gorbachev at our very first meeting in 
Geneva. 

And that was why we resolved to address 
the full range of the real causes* of that 
mistrust and raise the crucial moral and po- 
litical issues directly with the Soviets. Now, 
in the past, the full weight of the Soviet- 
American relationship all too often seemed 
to rest on one issue: arms control, a plank 
not sturdy enough to bear up the whole 
platform of Soviet-American relations. So, 
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we adopted not just a one-part agenda of 
arms control but a broader four-part 
agenda. We talked about regional conflicts, 
especially in areas like Afghanistan, Angola, 
and Central America, where Soviet expan- 
sionism was leading to sharp confrontation. 
We insisted on putting human rights on our 
bilateral agenda, and the issue of Soviet 
noncompliance with the Helsinki accords. 
We also emphasized people-to-people ex- 
changes, and we challenged the Soviets to 
tear down the artificial barriers that isolate 
their citizens from the rest of the world. As 
for the final item on the agenda, arms con- 
trol, even that we revised. We said we 
wanted to go beyond merely establishing 
new limits that would permit even greater 
buildups in nuclear arms. We insisted on 
cutting down, reducing, not just controlling, 
the number of weapons—arms reductions, 
not just arms control. 

And now this approach to the Soviets— 
public candor about their system and ours, 
a full agenda that put the real differences 
between us on the table—has borne fruit. 
Just as we look at leading indicators to see 
how the economy is doing, we know the 
global momentum of freedom is the best 
leading indicator of how the United States 
is doing in the world. When we see a freely 
elected government in the Republic of 
Korea; battlefield victories for the Angolan 
freedom fighters; China opening and liber- 
alizing its economy; democracy ascending 
in Latin America, the Philippines, and on 
every other continent—where these and 
other indicators are strong, so too is Amer- 
ica and so too are our hopes for the future. 

And yet even while freedom is on the 
march, Soviet-American relations have 
taken a dramatic turn into a period of real- 
istic engagement. In a month I will meet 
Mr. Gorbachev in Moscow for our fourth 
summit since 1985. Negotiations are under- 
way between our two governments on an 
unparalleled number of issues. The INF 
treaty is reality, and now the Senate should 
give its consent to ratification. The START 
treaty is working along. And I know that on 
everyone’s mind today is this single, star- 
tling fact: The Soviets have pledged that 
next month they will begin withdrawing 
from Afghanistan. And if anyone had pre- 
dicted just a few years ago that by the end 
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of this decade a treaty would be signed 
eliminating a whole class of nuclear weap- 
ons, that discussions would be moving along 
toward a 50-percent reduction in all strate- 
gic nuclear arms, and that the Soviets had 
set a date certain for pulling out of Afghani- 
stan, that individual would have faced more 
than a little skepticism. But that, on the eve 
of the fourth summit, is exactly where we 
are. 

So, let me now summarize for you some 
of the issues that need crucial definition as 
we approach this summit. Let’s begin with 
Afghanistan. History records few struggles 
so heroic as that of the Afghan people 
against the Soviet invasion. In 8 years more 
than a million Afghans have been killed; 
more than 5 million have been driven into 
exile. And yet, despite all this suffering, the 
Afghan people have fought on—a deter- 
mined patriotic resistance force against one 
of the world’s most powerful and sophisti- 
cated armies. Yes, their land has been occu- 
pied, but they have not been conquered. 
Now the Soviets have said they’ve had 
enough. The will for freedom has defeated 
the will for power, as it always has and, I 
believe, always will. 

But let me say here that the next few 
months will be no time for complacency, no 
time to sit back and congratulate ourselves. 
The Soviets have rarely before, and not at 
all in more than three decades, left a coun- 
try once occupied. They have often prom- 
ised to leave, but rarely in their history, and 
then only under pressure from the West, 
have they actually done it. Afghanistan was 
a critical, strategic prize for the Soviets. 
The development of air bases near Afghani- 
stan’s border with Iran and Pakistan would 
have dramatically increased the Soviet ca- 
pability to project their power to the Strait 
of Hormuz and to threaten our ability to 
keep open that critical passage. We believe 
that they still hope to prop up their discred- 
ited, doomed puppet regime, and they still 
seek to pose a threat to neighboring Paki- 
stan, to whom we have a longstanding de- 
fense commitment. 

So, we ask. Have the Soviets really given 
up these ambitionsP Well, we don’t know. 
We can’t know until the drama is fully 
played. We must make clear that any 
spreading of violence on the part of the 
Soviets or their puppets could undo the 


good that the Geneva accords promised for 
East-West relations. 

The Soviets are now pledged to withdraw 
their forces totally from i 
next February 15th at the latest. In the 
meantime, they know that as long as 
they’re aiding their friends in Kabul we will 
continue to supply the Mujahidin by what- 
ever means necessary. Let me repeat: We 
will continue to support the Mujahidin for 
as long as the Soviets support the Kabul 
regime. The Soviets understand that this is 
our position and that we wouldn’t have en- 
tered into this agreement without it. And 
it’s more than a position. This is a hard and 
fast commitment on my part, backed up by 
a unanimous resolution of the United States 
Senate. 

From the start, our policy in Afghanistan 
has, of course, been directed at restoring 
that country to an independent, nonaligned 
status, in which the Afghan people could 
decide their own future and to which their 
refugees could return safely and with 
honor—the same goals as those stated in 
successive United Nations General Assem- 
bly resolutions over the years. But these 
aren’t the only goals of our policy there. In 
a broader sense, our policy is intended to 
nurture what you might call more normal 
relations between East and West. You see, 
just as a Soviet Union that oppresses its own 
people, that violates the Helsinki accords on 
human rights to which it is a party, that 
continues to suppress free expression and 
religious worship and the right to travel— 
just as such a Soviet Union can never have 
truly normal relations with the United 
States and the rest of the free world, nei- 
ther can a Soviet Union that is always trying 
to push its way into other countries ever 
have a normal relationship with us. And 
that’s what has happened in countries like 
Angola, Nicaragua, and Ethiopia. The Soviet 
Union has helped install or maintain client 
regimes against the will of the people. 

None of these regimes has brought peace 
or a better life to their people. Each has 
brought misery and hardship. Each is an 
outrage to the conscience of mankind, and 
none more so than Ethiopia. Two years ago 
a pitying world believed that at last the 
hopes of all compassionate people had been 
realized and that the famine in Africa had 
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come to an end. Humanity prayed that it 
would never again see pictures of children 
with bloated stomachs or hear stories of 
families dying one by one as they walked 
dozens of miles to reach feeding stations. 
But now in one country the famine has re- 
turned. Ethiopia suffers from drought, yes, 
and even more it suffers from inadequate 
agricultural policies. But now to drought 
and failed policy has been added a third, 
even more deadly element: war. The Ethio- 
pian Army has recently suffered major de- 
feats in its long war with the Eritrean seces- 
sionist forces. The combination of drought 
and the dislocations of war is the immediate 
cause of famine in that part of the country. 
But the Ethiopian regime recently ordered 
all foreign famine relief workers to leave 
the afflicted northern region. That leads us 
to the horrible conclusion that starvation 
and scorched earth are being considered as 
weapons to defeat the rebellion. 

The subject of Ethiopia has long been on 
the U.S.-Soviet agenda, but now it is more 
urgent because of this tremendous human 
catastrophe in the making. Is the world to 
know another holocaust? Is it to see another 
political famine? The Soviets are the princi- 
pal arms supplier and primary backer to the 
regime in Addis Ababa. They’re also supply- 
ing 250,000 tons of food this year. They can 
stop this disaster before it happens. And I 
appeal to them to persuade the Ethopian 
regime, as only they can, to change its deci- 
sion and to allow the famine relief efforts to 
continue. And let me add, I hope, as well, 
that the Soviet Union will join us and other 
concerned governments in working toward 
a peaceful, negotiated solution to the civil 
war. 

You know, Ethiopia, of course, for that 
matter in every country in which the Sovi- 
ets have imposed a regime, the issues of 
human rights and regional conflicts merge 
into one greater issue: that of Soviet inten- 
tions, designs, and behavior both home and 
across the Earth. Several years ago the 
French political thinker and writer, Jean- 
Francois Revel, reported on a conversation 
that a member of the French Cabinet had 
with a high Soviet official. The Soviet offi- 
cial, in reviewing the history of the 1970's 
said, as Revel writes: “We took Angola, and 
you did not protest. We noted the fact and 
included it in our analyses.” The Soviet offi- 
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cial continued: “Then we took Mozam- 
bique. Forget it; you don’t even know 
where it is. Then we took Ethiopia, a key 
move. No reply.” And he went on, “Then 
we took Aden and set up a powerful Soviet 
base there. Aden! On the Arabian Penin- 
sula! In the heart of your supply center! No 
response.” And the Soviet official concluded 
by saying, “So, we noted, we can take 
Aden.” 

The years of Western passivity in the face 
of Soviet aggression ended, of course, 7 
years ago. But the issue here is that the 
mentality that produced such analyses, as 
the Soviet official called them, has not 
ended. Until it does, the world cannot know 
true peace. 

That’s a lesson we should apply closer to 
home, in Nicaragua. A few months before 
the Soviets launched their invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, the Soviets also helped Sandinista 
Communists in Nicaragua to steal a demo- 
cratic revolution. The Communists promised 
democracy and human rights, but they in- 
stead imposed a cruel dictatorship, massive- 
ly militarized, and began a secret war of 
subversion against Nicaragua’s peaceful 
neighbors. The people of Nicaragua took up 
arms against the Communists, and they’ve 
fought a valiant struggle. But our Congress, 
instead of giving the Nicaraguan resistance 
the same steady support the Afghans have 
received, has repeatedly turned aid on and 
off. Even now, while the Soviet bloc pours 
half a billion dollars of arms a year into 
Nicaragua, Congress has denied the free- 
dom fighters the support they need to force 
the Sandinistas to fulfill their democratic 
promises. I think it’s about time that Con- 
gress learned the lessons of Afghanistan. 

America, by supporting freedom fighters 
against brutal dictatorships, is helping to ad- 
vance the values we hold most dear: peace, 
freedom, human rights, and, yes, democra- 
cy. At the same time, we're helping to 
secure our own freedom by raising the cost 
of Soviet aggression and by extending the 
battle for freedom to the far frontier. Some 
say the Soviet Union is reappraising its for- 
eign policy these days to concentrate on 
internal reform. Well, clearly, there are 
signs of change. But if there is change, it’s 
because the costs of aggression and the real 
moral difference between our systems were 
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brought home to it. If we hope to see a 
more fundamental change, we must remain 
strong and firm. If we fulfill our responsibil- 
ity to set the limits, as well as offering con- 
structive cooperation, then this could 
indeed turn out to be a turning point in the 
history of East-West relations. 

By starting now to show real respect for 
human rights and abandoning the quest for 
military solutions to these regional conflicts, 
the Soviet Union would also be working to 
build trust and improve relations between 
our two countries. Regional conflicts and 
human rights are closely intertwined. They 
are issues of moral conscience. They’re 
issues of international security. Because 
when a government abuses the rights of its 
own people, it is a grim indication of its 
willingness to commit violence against 
others. 

Two of the most basic rights that we’ve 
called on the Soviets to comply with under 
the Helsinki accords are the right to emi- 
grate and the right to travel. How can we 
help but doubt a government that mistrusts 
its own people and holds them against their 
will? And what better way would there be 
to improve understanding between the 
United States and the Soviet Union than to 
permit free and direct contact between our 
two peoples? In the new spirit of openness, 
why doesn’t the Soviet Government issue 
passports to its citizens? I think this would 
dramatically improve U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Of course, the World Affairs Council here 
is a major sponsor of USIA’s International 
Visitors Program. So, I don’t have to tell 
you the importance of people-to-people ex- 
changes. And I want to personally—to 
thank all of you who have provided assist- 
ance and hospitality to foreign visitors. 

I just left a meeting in the Oval Office to 
come up here, and that meeting brought 
about by Director Wick of USIA was a 
meeting with an assemblage of media and 
publishing people from the Soviet Union. 
That, I think, is a first in our relationship. I 
have often reflected in public on how if our 
planet was ever threatened by forces from 
another world all nations and all people 
would quickly come together in unity and 
brotherhood. 

You here today at the World Affairs 
Council understand better than most this 
lesson about how much all of us have in 


common as members of the human race. It 
is governments, after all, not people, who 
put obstacles up and cause misunderstand- 
ings. When I spoke at the United Nations 
several years ago, I mentioned some words 
of Gandhi, spoken shortly after he visited 
Britain in his quest for independence in 
India. “I am not conscious of a single expe- 
rience throughout my 3 months in England 
and Europe,” he said, “that made me feel 
that after all East is East and West is West. 
On the contrary, I have been convinced 
more than ever that human nature is much 
the same, no matter under what clime it 
flourishes, and that if you approached 
people with trust and affection, you would 
have tenfold trust and thousandfold affec- 
tion returned to you.” 

Well, you in the World Affairs Council 
have done much praiseworthy work in this 
area. And I’m hopeful that American for- 
eign policy, based as it has been on strength 
and candor, is opening a way to a world 
where trust and affection among peoples is 
an everyday reality. This is my hope as I 
prepare to leave for Moscow. I’m grateful 
for your prayers and for your support. 

I thank you, and God bless you. 


Question-and-Answer Session 


Moscow Summit 


Q. Mr. President, my question to you, sir, 
is what will be the central theme of your 
message that you'll carry to the people of 
the Soviet Union next month, and how will 
the Senate’s ratification of the INF treaty, 
or in the alternative, the Senate’s failure to 
ratify the treaty, affect that message? 

The President. Now, did you—the last 
part—are you speaking of the INF treaty 
and the failure of ratification? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. Well, let me answer that 
part first and then get to the other. I think 
it would be very, well, upsetting, and it 
would put a strain on the summit if the 
Senate has not ratified the treaty by the 
time we go there. And we’re hoping and 
praying they will, and yet their scheduling 
of it for discussion and debate is such that 
I’m very concerned that possibly we may 
have to go without it having been ratified. 
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Now, as to the message to the Soviet 
people, I don’t know how much contact 
we'll be able to have with them. We’re 
going to try. We have been providing lists 
by name of individuals in the Soviet Union 
to the General Secretary and his people, 
and so far, I have to say there has been 
quite a response in their allowing these re- 
fuseniks we’ve named to emigrate—most of 
them to the United States, but many to 
Israel and to other countries. We’ve provid- 
ed some more lists before this meeting, and 
we will be talking about that. But to the 
people—I have a feeling that the people of 
the Soviet Union, as well as what Gandhi 
said about the people everywhere—that if 
we had a chance and they had a chance for 
more contact, we would find that they were 
very much like us. They have a great sense 
of humor, and I think they tend to be very 
friendly. 

I’m not going to burden you with it now, 
but I have a new hobby. I’m collecting 
jokes that I can find are told by the Russian 
people, among themselves, that reveal that 
sense of humor as well as a little cynicism 
about their own system. But I’m looking 
forward to meeting—and meeting with 
some of the refuseniks. 

Q. Well, I’ve been to the Soviet Union, 
and they are a very nice people. You will 
enjoy it. 


Foreign Trade Policy 


Q. Mr. President, I'd just like to ask you 
one question about the trade deficit and 
foreign trade policy here in America. What 
do you think the United States people 
should look for in the next election for a 
candidate that would have a policy that 
would help this country tackle the trade 
deficit and compete at a more stronger rate 
with, say, Japan and West Germany on a 
manufacturing base? 

The President. Well, if you'll forgive me, 
you’ve got an administration now that ‘has 
been trying to do something about the 
trade deficit. We have continuously re- 
duced the trade deficit. We have not 
brought it to where there is no trade deficit 
as yet. And this last one, even though they 
said, oh, why the deficit went up a little 
bit—they didn’t say little bit, they made it 
sound horrendous—something about around 
$13 billion-plus in this trade deficit. But 
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what they didn’t announce was that our ex- 
ports were at their highest level that 
they’ve been so far. And it so happened 
that also there was—because of a little low- 
ering in the price of the dollar—there was a 
little increase in imports at the same time, 
so that there was still a deficit. But we have 
continued, in the years we’ve been here, 
every year, to have an increase in our ex- 
ports. 

I'll tell you, though, something. I don’t 
feel the way about the trade deficit that I 
do about deficit spending here within our 
own country. In the 70 years, back when 
our country was growing from its colonial 
beginnings into the great industrial power 
that it is today, every one of those 70 years 
we had a trade imbalance. There were 
things that we hadn’t learned to produce 
yet in our own country, and so forth. And 
yet that was our great period of growth. 
Now, with all of this trade imbalance, these 
last 65 months have been the longest 
period of economic expansion in the history 
of the United States. 

Now, I’ve said repeatedly, the trade bill 
that is now before the conference comes to 
me as it is, I will veto it not because I’m 
against a trade bill but because they’ve 
loaded on so many items—and one item in 
particular that would be very restrictive on 
business and industry in America. And I 
have served notice that if that item is in 
there I can’t sign it. But if I do have to veto 
it, I will immediately call on the Congress 
to adopt a trade bill that is similar to this 
one without those things that have been 
added on. Because we’ve been working in 
the economic summit as hard as we can to 
bring about changes in the GATT treaty— 
that’s the general tariff and trade agree- 
ment of the industrial nations of the West 
and Japan. 

All we’ve been asking for is not protec- 
tionism but asking for a free and fair area so 
that we’re all playing on a level field. If 
they’ve got restrictions on our exports 
coming into their country, then we’re going 
to respond. We’ve gotten some great 
changes made. So, I’m very optimistic and 
not concerned as much about that trade 
imbalance. It’d be fine to change it, but the 
imbalance I want to get is a Congress that 
will join truly in eliminating the reckless 
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spending that has us overspending. And 
then I would look for all your support in 
having a change in the Constitution that 
says hereafter it’ll be against the Constitu- 
tion to have a trade—or not a trade in, but 
to have a deficit spending situation in our 
country. 


National Campaign Against Drugs 


Q. Mr. President, good afternoon. I’m a 
sophomore English major at Springfield 
College. My question to you this afternoon: 
Are you considering any military interven- 
tion when it comes to stifling drug traffic 
into the United States? If so, will it be on 
an—wide, lateral, or bilateral basis and to 
what scale? 

The President. Are you talking about just 
using the military in helping against the 
drug menace and—— 

Q. As far as increasing. 

The President. Well, we have been. For 
the first time, we have been utilizing the 
military. There are some laws that limit 
what you could ask the military to do. But 
last year alone, there were 16,000 flying 
hours of surveillance by our military aircraft 


in helping us interdict the drugs coming 
into America. And there were 2,500 full 
sailing days of the Navy out there patrolling 
and helping us interdict this drug entry. 

I have to tell you though, we have done a 


remarkable job. Incidentally, we’ve in- 
creased our spending with regard to drugs 
and the fighting of the drug abuse. We have 
increased that—tripled it—since we’ve been 
here. But that is not going to do the job, as 
much as we have to keep on intercepting 
those drugs. Last year we confiscated $500 
million of assets of the drug dealers and still 
the problem is with us. I think Nancy set 
out on the course that we must all do more 
to bring about. You can’t totally ever, with 
the boundaries we have, shut off the influx 
of drugs. The deal is: Take the customer 
away from the drugs. Turn the customer 
away from drugs. I’m sure you've heard 
about the Just Say No idea in drugs. 

Q. Certainly. 

The President. Would you be interested 
in knowing how easily things can get start- 
ed? Nancy was talking to a group of school 
children in Oakland, California. And a little 
girl asked, “What do we do if somebody 
offers us drugs?” And Nancy said, “Just say 


no.” That’s where it started. There are now 
over 12,000 Just Say No clubs in the schools 
of the United States. I think you have a 
followup. 

Q. No. 

The President. No? 

Q. That'll suffice. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. 

The President. Well, thank you. 


Issues Facing the Administration 


Q. How do you solve all the questions in 
America, Mr. President? [Laughter] 

The President. Have we solved all the 
questions in America? I—[laughter]—no, I'd 
be the first to say, no. As a matter of fact, 
we probably haven’t heard some of them 
yet. [Laughter] But we’re working on it. 

When we came here, we found a situa- 
tion—came to office—found a situation in 
which our country was in the economic dol- 
drums. We had double-digit inflation. We 
had great unemployment. And we had 
some pretty high taxes. And we set out on 
an economic recovery program that was 
aimed at changing that. And also, I had 
always felt before I came here that there 
was a growing spiritua) hunger in the 
United States to once again believe, and 
believe not only in the Almighty but in this 
country of ours. So, we answered some of 
those questions. We found out that by cut- 
ting the tax rates the Government got more 
revenue than it did at the higher rates, be- 
cause when there’s an incentive and you 
can keep more of the money that you're 
earning, people earn more money. One 
percent of our highest taxpayers when we 
came here was actually paying 18 percent 
of the total tax revenue from the income 
tax. When we reduced their rates, that 1 
percent is now paying 26% percent of the 
total revenue. And yet we still have some 
people saying we must tax the rich, we 
must go after them. And those taxes, I 
think, helped start us very much on the 
road of economic recovery. 

In these last 5 or 6 years, we have now 
created 16 million new jobs. And the family 
income average is higher than it has ever 
been before. Inflation is under control; it’s 
no longer double-digit. And one of the 
things I will always be very proud to see is 
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that Americans are proud once again, to be 
Americans. 


Middle East Peace Settlement 


Q. Mr. President, you have for years tried 
to bring peace to the Middle East. Can we 
rely on your administration to continue to 
move Israel to settle the Palestinian ques- 
tion on a more evenhanded basis? 

The President. We're going to keep on 
trying as hard as we can. We feel that the 
coming together in negotiations, sitting 
down at a table with the other countries— 
you know, most of us have forgotten that 
technically the state of war still exists be- 
tween the Arab nations and Israel. But 
we're not going to cure it until we come 
together and find out how we can arrive at 
a fair settlement of the differences between 
those peoples. 

I can’t resist telling you a little joke. It’s 
kind of cynical—very cynical in a matter. of 
fact—about the Middle East. It has to do 
with a scorpion that came to a creek and 
wanted to cross and said to the frog there, 
“Would you carry me across because scorpi- 
ons can’t swim.” And the frog said, “Why, 
you’d sting me, and I'd die.” And the scor- 
pion said, “That'd be silly, because if I stung 
you and you died, I’d drown.” Well, that 
made sense to the frog, so he said, get on, 
started ferrying him across. And in mid- 
stream the scorpion stung him. And the 
frog in his dying said to the scorpion, as 
they were both dying, said, “Why did you 
do that? Now we’re both going to die!” And 
the scorpion said, “This is the Middle East.” 
[Laughter] 

Q. Does that mean, Mr. President, that 
the United States is going to move closer to 
address the Palestinians directly? 

The President. Yes, there are some 
among them that we have refused on prin- 
ciple to address, such as Arafat, because 
Arafat has refused to recognize the right of 
Israel to exist as a nation. And I don’t think 
that there’s any negotiation between some- 
one who justs says, you’re not even a 
nation, I won’t talk to you. Israel is a nation, 
recognized as such by almost all of the civil- 
ized world. And so, this is what we’re seek- 
ing—are Palestinian leaders who are agree- 
able to coming together and with the other 
Arab States. 
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We have worked very hard also to make 
the other Arab States aware that—even in 
addition to our agreement and the security 
we agree of Israel—that we want to and 
can be fair and friends with them. And so 
we have established a relationship that I 
think is growing very much about—that we 
have the trust of a great many of the Arab 
States. And a number of those are willing to 
join in this kind of negotiation that we want 
to achieve. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. It’s very 
refreshing to hear you say you are going to 
open up negotiations. 

The President. Yes. 


Stealth Bomber 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. I’d just like to 
tell you what an honor and totally unex- 
pected privilege it is for me to ask you a 
question here. My question has to do with 
the article that was in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal today about the Stealth bomber—the 
artist’s sketch of it, and after all these years 
of secrecy, why it was unveiled now? Per- 
haps it has something to do with your for- 
eign trip and how the Stealth program is 
going to be incorporated with the Star Wars 
defense system? 

The President. Well, this is, of course, a 
form of conventional weapon, an airplane 
and a bomber, and I think the timing was 
probably somewhat accidental about reveal- 
ing this photo. What has happened is we 
have just reached the testing point. So, very 
shortly that plane will be in the air and 
visible to all. So, there didn’t seem to be 
any more reason to keep it secret. And I 
don’t think it will hurt at the summit. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Well, I hope it helps. 

The President. Well, I hope so, too. 

And I know this is the final question, but 
I would just like to say to you that—because 
there is some misunderstanding about that 
and about treaties, like the START treaty that 
we're trying to get—we don’t know—it 
doesn’t look likely that—that treaty is so 
much more complicated than the INF 
treaty, that there’s a great question as to 
whether it could be ready for signature at 
the summit. But we’ve never set a deadline 
on when it can be worked out. We don’t 
want a fast treaty; we want a good one. And 
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there are some lack of understanding on 
the part of some people. I’ve read some 
columns that think that our emphasis on 
reducing nuclear weapons means that we’re 
going to allow the Soviet Union to wind up 
with that great superiority they have in 
conventional weapons, and won’t that be to 
our disadvantage? I think you all should 
know that as we continue any further de- 
velopment of eliminating nuclear weapons 
we'll now have to follow negotiations in 
conventional weapons to reduce to parity so 
that no one is left with an advantage over 
the other as we go on eliminating nuclear 
weapons, if we can. So, that is definite. And 
I have informed the General Secretary that 
that must take place, and he has expressed 
a willingness to talk on reducing our con- 
ventional weapons. 

Well, I know that you were the sixth, and 
that was all. Can I do something terrible 
here? The press knows I do this. I men- 
tioned that hobby of mine. So as long as I 
can’t answer any more questions, can I con- 
clude in just telling you one of those jokes 
which illustrates the sense of humor—ap- 
plause. And this is one that I told to Gorba- 
chev. 

It seems that they recently issued an 
order that anyone that’s caught speeding 
must get a ticket. And you know that most 
of the driving there is down by the Politbu- 
ro, by the—or the bureaucracy. They’re the 
ones with cars and drivers and so forth. So, 
it seems that one morning Gorbachev him- 
self came out of his country home, knew he 
was late getting to the Kremlin, told his 
driver to get in the back seat and he’d 
drive, and down the road he went. Past two 
motorcycle policemen. One of them took 
out after him. In a few minutes, he’s back 
with his buddy, and the buddy said, “Did 
you give him a ticket?” He said, “No.” 
“Well,” he said “why not? We were told 
that everyone, anyone caught speeding was 
to get a ticket.” He said, “No, no, this one 
was too important.” “Well,” he said, “who 
was itP” He says, “I don’t know. I couldn’t 
recognize him, but his driver was Gorba- 
chev.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President first spoke at 1:04 p.m. 
at the Springfield Civic Center. In his open- 
ing remarks, he referred to Mark Cohen 
and Sue Root, president and executive di- 


rector of the World Affairs Council, respec- 
tively; Reverend Andrew Wissemann; and 
Richard Neal, mayor of Springfield. At the 
conclusion of his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


Remarks at the Annual Dinner of the 
White House Correspondents 
Association 

April 21, 1988 


The President. Thank you all, and I’m de- 
lighted to be here. My, what a crowd. 
Looks like the index of Larry Speakes’ book. 
[Laughter] It’s good to see Norm Sandler, 
and your incoming president, Jerry 
O’ . 

In his book, Larry said that Jerry used to 
fill his coat pockets with pastry. Jerry denies 
it. Earlier tonight, just to be safe, I told him, 
keep his hands off my dinner roll. [Laugh- 
ter] Larry also said that preparing me for a 
press conference was like reinventing the 
wheel. It’s not true. I was around when the 
wheel was invented, and it was easier. 
[Laughter] But even Howard Baker’s writ- 
ing a book about me. It’s called, “Three By 
Five, The Measure of A Presidency.” 
[Laughter] Mike Deaver, in his book, said 
that I had a short attention span. Well, I 
was going to reply to that, but—oh, what 
the hell, let’s move on to something else. 
[Laughter] 

Now, I forgot to acknowledge Yakov 
Smirnov. I’ve heard him before, and he’s a 
very funny man. And I just have an idea 
here. Why don’t you and I have a little fun? 
How would you like to go to the summit as 
my interpreter? [Laughter] 

But the media has certainly had a lot to 
report on lately. I thought it was extraordi- 
nary that Richard Nixon went on “Meet 
The Press” and spent an entire hour with 
Chris Wallace, Tom Brokaw, and John 
Chancellor. That should put an end to that 
talk that he’s been punished enough. 
[Laughter] And of course, you’ve been re- 
porting on the New York primary. I’m 
afraid that Dukakis’ foreign policy views are 
a little too far left for me. He wants no U.S. 
military presence in Korea anymore, no 
U.S. military presence in Central America, 
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and no U.S. military presence at the Penta- 
gon. [Laughter] Dukakis got great news 
today, though, about the Jimmy Carter en- 
dorsement—he isn’t getting it. [Laughter] 


George Bush is doing well. George has 
been a wonderful Vice President, but no- 
body’s perfect. [Laughter] I put him in 
charge of antiterrorism, and the McLaugh- 
lin Group is still on the air. [Laughter] But 
with so much focus on the Presidential elec- 
tion, I’ve been feeling a little lonely these 
days. I’m so desperate for attention I almost 
considered holding a news conference. 
[Laughter] I’ve even had time to watch the 
Oscars. I was a little disappointed in that 
movie “The Last Emperor.” I thought it 
was going to be about Don Regan. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Of course, I still have lots of work here. 
There is that Panamanian business going 
on. One thing I can’t figure: If the Congress 
wants to bring the Panamanian econony to 
its knees, why doesn’t it just go down there 
and run it? [Laughter] 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is the last 


White House Correspondents Dinner that 
I'll be attending. We’ve had our disagree- 
ments over the years, but the time I’ve 
spent with you has been very educational. 
[Laughter] I used to think the fourth estate 
was one of Walter Annenberg’s homes. 
[Laughter] 


As my goodbye, I’m not going to stand up 
here and deliver one of those worn out sen- 
timental homilies about the press and the 
Presidency. Neither of us would believe it. 
[Laughter] A President may like members 
of the press personally, and I do—Jerry and 
Norm and Johanna and Lou and so many 
others of you—but a President institutional- 
ly seeks to wield power to accomplish his 
goals for the people. The press complicates 
the wielding of that power by using its own 
great power, and that makes for friction. 
Every President will try to use the press to 
his best advantage and to avoid those situa- 
tions that aren’t to his advantage. To do 
otherwise results in a diminution of his 
leadership powers. The press is not a weak 
sister that needs bracing. It has more free- 
dom, more influence, than ever in our his- 
tory. The press can take care of itself quite 
nicely. And a President should be able to 
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take care of himself as well. So, what I hope 
my epitaph will be with the White House 
correspondents, what every President’s epi- 
taph should be with the press is this: He 
gave as good as he got. [Laughter] And that 
I think will make for a healthy press and a 
healthy Presidency. And I think all that’s 
left to say is to thank you for inviting me, 
and thank you for your hospitality. 


Mr. O'Leary. Before I propose a toast to 
the President and his lady, I want to thank 
Mr. Reagan for the great job he gave me at 
the National Security Council when the old 
Washington Star folded. Some job that was. 
I was put in the same office with Ollie 
North, and I reported directly to Bud 
McFarlane and Admiral Poindexter. 
[Laughter] If ’'d—knew what was going on 
then, I would have paid more attention. 
[Laughter] 


I had some problems, too, with Larry 
Speakes. I do not carry Danish pastry in my 
pocket, nor the President’s rolls. Larry, I 
always thought, has done for press secretar- 
ies what the Boston Strangler did for door- 
to-door salesmen. [Laughter] 


In 1982 I resigned to join the Washington 
Times so that I could see the President 
more often. Mr. President, this is a senti- 
mental and somewhat emotional occasion. 
It’s the seventh, and I hope it’s not the last 
time, that you and Mrs. Reagan will honor 
us with your presence—that it means some- 
thing to us. 


So, ladies and gentlemen, if you will 
please rise and join in a toast to the Presi- 
dent and the First Lady. Mr. President, to 
your health, to your happiness, and to your 
future success. 


The Audience. Hear! Hear! 


The President. After some of the things 
that you’ve said, and many of the things 
that Yakov said, it’s pretty stupid to get 
back up here and try to follow all of that. 
[Laughter] That’s why I went on first. 
[Laughter] 


Well, this has been a wonderful evening, 
as they all have been. And I think maybe— 
there is one thing that did bother me, 
though, O’Leary, and that is that, when you 
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asked everyone to stand, Walter Annenberg 
has always told me that in Philadelphia, you 
only rose to toast the dead. [Laughter] I 
took my pulse and figured I’m still here. 
[Laughter] 


But I think there is a toast—I try to think 
here a—if I said to Nancy, let us toast all of 
you, well then, you’d <"! be standing there, 
and we’d be the only ones having a drink. 
[Laughter] And what could you say. I think 
there’s a toast that we all can have, and 
Yakov made that pretty evident also. 


I had a letter recently from a man, and 
he made an observation that had never oc- 
curred to me before. He said, “You can go 
to live in a country like France, but you 
cannot become a Frenchman. You can go to 
live in Greece, but you cannot become a 
Greek.” And he named a few other coun- 
tries and said you could there. And then he 
added, “but anyone, from any corner of the 
world can come to America and become an 
American.” And we’ve just seen an example 
of how wonderful that is from our most 
recent American, who was just up here. So, 
I think something we can all drink to, while 
we're standing and before we go home, is 
to this God-blessed land. And let us hope 
that all of us will feel in our hearts that 
we’ve done all we can to keep this great 
miracle country alive in the world, because 
the world is a better place because of us. To 
the United States of America. 


The Audience. Hear! Hear! 


Mr. O’Leary. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
President and Mrs. Reagan have to go back 
to the White House now. And we request 
that you please remain in your places until 
they have left. And thank you all for 
coming. It’s been a marvelous evening. 


Good night. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. He was introduced by 
Jeremiah O’Leary, White House correspond- 
ent for the Washington Times and the new 
president of the White House Correspond- 
ents Association. 


Proclamation 5800—National Organ 
=, Tissue Donor Awareness Week, 
1 


April 21, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The generosity for which the American 
people have always been known shines 
clearly today in the willingness of many 
people to become organ and tissue donors 
so that others might live or have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a fuller life. Thousands of 
Americans will receive an extraordinary gift 
this year—a kidney, heart, liver, pancreas, a 
combination of heart and lung, skin, a 
cornea, bone, or bone marrow. The great 
majority of these gifts will have been possi- 
ble only because a caring American agreed 
to donate an organ or tissue for transplanta- 
tion. 

We can all take pride in this generosity; 
yet the need for additional transplants re- 
mains great. Thousands of Americans will 
wait this year for a well-matched organ or 
tissue to become available. For some, no 
donor may be found. The decision to volun- 
teer as an organ donor is a significant act of 
personal sacrifice. Fortunately, knowledge 
about organ donorship has spread in recent 
years. Groups in our communities stand 
ready to answer questions about organ and 
tissue donation. The American Council on 
Transplantation and school, church, and 
community groups are involved. Many 
States give people the chance to sign donor 
authorization cards when they complete 
their driver’s license forms. Others require 
hospitals to offer people the opportunity to 
donate under appropriate circumstances. 

Encouragement of organ and tissue dona- 
tion must always be accompanied, of 
course, by thorough reflection and com- 
plete information. Recent medical and tech- 
nological developments are posing new 
moral and ethical questions about transplan- 
tation in certain circumstances. Individuals, 
and society as a whole, must carefully con- 
sider these questions so that we never un- 
dercut our reverence for the sanctity God 
vests equally in the life of every person, 
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from the moment of conception until natu- 
ral death. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-273, 
has designated the week of April 24 
through April 30, 1988, as “National Organ 
and Tissue Donor Awareness Week” and 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 24 
through April 30, 1988, as National Organ 
and Tissue Donor Awareness Week. I ask 
health care professionals, public and private 
service organizations, and all Americans to 
join in supporting this humanitarian cause. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:34 p.m., April 22, 1988] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 22. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report on Aeronautics and Space 
Activities During 1986 

April 22, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit this report on 
the Nation’s progress in aeronautics and 
space during calendar year 1986. The 
report is provided in accordance with Sec- 
tion 206 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2476). 

It is with great sadness that we mourn 
the passing of the brave men and women 
aboard the Space Shuttle Challenger, but it 
is more important to remember them for 
their bravery and pursuit of challenge. I 
believe they would be proud of the chal- 
lenge we have undertaken to move the 
Nation forward into a new era of space 
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flight, one more stable, more reliable, and 
safer than before. 

Space activities continue to provide vital 
support to U.S. national security interests. 
In response to expendable launch vehicle 
failures as well as the Challenger tragedy, 
the Department of Defense has embarked 
on a space launch recovery program that 
will provide for more assured access to 
space and reduce the backlog of critical na- 
tional security payloads that were scheduled 
for launch on the Space Shuttle. In addition, 
critical space communications, navigation, 
meteorology, and surveillance programs 
continue to make vital contributions that 
enhance the effectiveness of our military 
forces and strengthen the overall deterrent 
posture of the United States. Also, space- 
related research conducted in support of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative continues to 
make impressive progress toward a more 
safe and secure future. 

In 1986, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Department 
of Defense initiated the joint National Aero- 
Space Plane research program that could 
result in an entirely new family of aero- 
space vehicles. Also, NASA and the Depart- 
ment of Defense examined and continue to 
study space transportation requirements for 
the late 1990’s and early years of the 21st 
century. This study could lead to future de- 
velopment and technology efforts associated 
with advanced manned and unmanned 
space transportation systems aimed at pro- 
viding increased responsiveness, flexibility, 
and reliability, as well as learning the costs 
of assured access to space while meeting 
evolving payload requirements. 

Advanced planning continued for a per- 
manently manned Space Station. At my re- 
quest, our friends and allies cooperated 
with us in the initial planning and design 
phases of the Space Station. In addition to 
helping us build an enhanced facility, their 
investments will help to strengthen free 
world ties in space science and exploration. 

During the year, we continued to unlock 
the mysteries of the universe. In January 
1986, Voyager 2 become the first spacecraft 
to fly past Uranus, transmitting over 7,000 
images of that planet and its rings and 
moons. The fastest known spinning binary 
pulsar was discovered. 
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In studies of the Earth and its environ- 
ment, scientists continued to observe condi- 
tions from Earthbound and spaceborne plat- 
forms and to participate in interdisciplinary 
research activities that will allow better un- 
derstanding and prediction of environmen- 
tal problems throughout the world. 

As most of you are aware, space is no 
longer just the domain of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It has become a 
highly competitive international arena 
where more and more nations are vying for 
economic, scientific, and military advan- 
tages. Continued advances in aeronautics 
and space technology will strengthen the 
Nation’s scientific capabilities and develop 
the technological infrastructure needed to 
maintain U.S. national security interests as 
well as economic competitiveness. 

Because of the Challenger tragedy, the 
year 1986 was a difficult one for all of us 
who support U.S. space activities. In the 
aftermath of Challenger, we established 
goals to restructure and strengthen our 
space planning and organizations. I believe 
we have made considerable progress 
toward realizing these goals, which will 
allow the United States to return space 
transportation capabilities to safe and reli- 
able operation. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 22, 1988. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Thailand-United States Legal Assistance 
Treaty 


April 22, 1988 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Kingdom of 
Thailand on Mutual Assistance in Criminal 
Matters, signed at Bangkok on March 19, 
1986. I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Treaty. 


The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter more effectively criminal activities. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to 
prosecute a wide variety of modern crimi- 
nals including members of drug cartels, 
“white-collar criminals,” and terrorists. The 
Treaty is self-executing and utilizes existing 
statutory authority. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty in- 
cludes: (1) taking testimony or statements of 
witnesses; (2) providing documents, records, 
and evidence; (3) serving documents; (4) 
executing requests for searches and sei- 
zures; (5) transferring persons in custody for 
testimonial purposes; (6) locating persons; 
(7) initiating proceedings upon request; and 
(8) assisting forfeiture proceedings. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty 
and give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 22, 1988. 


Nomination of Charles Ray Ritcheson 
To Be a Member of the National 
Council on the Humanities 


April 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles Ray Ritcheson to 
be a member of the National Council on 
the Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, for the remainder 
of the term expiring January 26, 1990. He 
would succeed William Barclay Allen. 

Since 1984 Mr. Ritcheson has been the 
university librarian, dean, and vice provost/ 
university professor for University of South- 
ern California’s Doheny Memorial Library 
in Los Angeles, CA and professor of history, 
1977-1984. From 1974 to 1977, he was a 
cultural attaché for the U.S. Embassy in 
London, England. 

Mr. Ritcheson graduated from Oklahoma 
University (B.A., 1946) and Oxford Universi- 
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ty (Ph.D., 1951). He served in the United 
States Navy Reserve, 1945-1946. He was 
born February 26, 1925, in Maysville, OK. 
Mr. Ritcheson is married, has six children, 
and currently resides in Los Angeles, CA. 


Nomination of Warren J. Baker To Be 
a Member of the National Science — 


April 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Warren J. Baker to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, for a term expir- 
ing May 10, 1994. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1979 Mr. Baker has been president 
of California Polytechnic State University in 
San Luis Obispo, CA. Prior to this, he was a 
professor and vice president of academic 
affairs at the University of Detroit, 1976- 
1979; assistant professor of civil engineer- 
ing, 1966-1967; and associate professor, 

Mr. Baker graduated from the University 
of Notre Dame (B.S., 1960; M.S., 1962) and 
the University of New Mexico (Ph.D., 1966). 
He was born September 5, 1938, in Fitch- 
burg, MA. Mr. Baker is married, has four 
children, and currently resides in San Luis 
Obispo. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
the American Legislative Exchange 
Council 


April 22, 1988 


The President. Thank you all very much, 
and a special thank you to your chairman, 
Senator Owen Johnson, to your executive 
director, Connie Heckman, and there hap- 
pens to be a fellow, I think, down here 
that—a longtime old friend who founded 
this organization, Don Totten. And, well, 
welcome to the White House complex. The 
White House complex—they call it that be- 
cause nothing in Washington is ever simple. 
[Laughter] 

Now, I’ve been warned recently about 
starting so many of my talks with a joke or 
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two—sort of along the lines of a story that 
Lincoln used to tell. It concerned two 
Quaker ladies who were discussing Lincoln 
and Jefferson Davis and the progress of the 
Civil War. And the first lady said, “I think 
Jefferson will succeed.” And the second 
asked, “Why does thee think so?” She said, 
“Because,” the first one, “Jefferson is a 
praying man.” “And so is Abraham Lincoln 
a praying man,” said the second lady. 
“Yes,” replied the first lady, “but the Lord 
will think Abe is joking.” [Laughter] 

Well, I’m not joking when I say that 
every one of the eight times I’ve met with 
you these 8 years I’ve wished more like you 
were in our Congress. And yet I’m also glad 
you’re where you are: leading our conserva- 
tive revolution in the State legislatures of 
America. Yes, when we talk about federal- 
ism here in Washington, we’re really talking 
about putting the States more and more in 
charge. And that means that if what we 
conservatives believe in, if the principles 
that we stand for, are to succeed and pre- 
vail, we will need more conservatives like 
you in our State legislatures. Already you’re 
leading not only the States but the Federal 
Government as well in an agenda of hope 
for the future. In areas like tort reform, 
drug legislation, AIDS testing and research, 
welfare reform, privatization, and education 
reform, you’ve been way out in front of the 
pack. In fact, when I look at all you’ve 
done—and in areas like welfare reform, for 
example—I can’t help wondering about that 
old argument for federalism. It used to be 
said that if we gave the States more power 
they’d show that they had the maturity to 
handle as well as Congress handles its 
power. Talk about faint praise. [Laughter] 
Well, we’d be lucky if Congress had your 
maturity, your foresight, and your wisdom. 

Nowhere is this more true than in spend- 
ing. Most of you have to balance your budg- 
ets. It’s a requirement of your State consti- 
tutions. Everyone knows that’s not the case 
here in Washington. It should be. But Con- 
gress usually won’t act without a little 
friendly prodding, and you can do that. 
Thirty-two States have passed resolutions 
calling for a constitutional convention to 
draft a balanced budget amendment. As my 
good friend Ed Feulner, president of the 
Heritage Foundation, wrote recently about 
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the prospects of making it 33, in Ed’s 
words: “With 33 States on board, Congress 
would feel enormous pressure to take con- 
trol of the situation, lest it be cut out of the 
process, as a convention would do.” Now, I 
prefer Congress to deal with the issue di- 
rectly. But if they don’t, a good nudge in 
the right direction will get their attention. 

Getting the Federal Government’s fiscal 
house in order is part of the unfinished 
business of our revolution. And despite the 
odds, I’m convinced that, one way or an- 
other, it’ll be done. You see, on this issue, as 
on so many others, we’ve changed the 
terms of national debate. Eight years ago, 
who would have thought that Democrats 
would run for President saying they were 
against deficits. They remind me of a story 
about Mae West, the movie star. She was on 
the set one day with another actress who 
was on edge because she thought Mae West 
was upstaging her. Finally, this other actress 
turned to the director and said West’s 
timing was all wrong, and to West she said, 
“You forget I’ve been an actress for 40 
years.” West replied, “Don’t worry, dear. 
I'll keep your secret.” [Laughter] 

But you’d never know it to hear those 
fellows on the other side who want to pick 
up the lease here when mine runs out, but 
we're in the longest peacetime expansion 
on record. Inflation is under control. A 
greater proportion of Americans are at 
work today than ever before in our history. 
After a falling roller coaster ride of almost a 
decade, real family income has risen strong- 
ly ever since our recovery began. Our ex- 
pansion is creating hundreds of thousands of 
new jobs a month, and taken as a whole, 
these jobs pay better than the jobs already 
in the economy. Far from deindustrializing, 
as those other fellows say our nation is 
doing, many of our manufacturing indus- 
tries are running near capacity. Far from 
losing out in world competition, which they 
also claim is the case, we’re exporting now 
more than ever before in our history. 

But the danger in all the false doomsday 
talk about our national economy is that it 
will stampede us to do the wrong things, 
things that really make things bad. And 
that’s the trouble with the trade bill now 
working its way toward my desk. I’d like to 
be able to sign trade legislation this year. 
I’ve worked in good faith with Congress to 


produce an acceptable bill. Such a bill 
would open markets and improve America’s 
competitiveness. And while the legislation 
working through Congress does enhance 
our negotiating authority in the ongoing 
international trade talks and helps us pro- 
tect intellectual property rights, both good 
measures, it contains provisions that are un- 
acceptable. 

Put simply, on key provisions in the trade 
bill, the Democratic leadership in Congress 
has caved in to pressure from organized 
labor. The plant-closing restriction in the 
bill would make American industry less 
competitive—not the way to go if you want 
to reverse the trade imbalance and save 
jobs. In fact, the restriction would cost jobs. 
One example of how—since our recovery 
began, most net new jobs in the United 
States have come from companies that were 
5 years old or less, entrepreneurial compa- 
nies, both very large and very small. 
Europe, on the other hand, has had little 
entrepreneurship and almost no new—net 
new jobs. Recently one of our leading ex- 
perts on job creation asked why. And he 
found some straightforward answers includ- 
ing, as he’s written, that “regulations are so 
much more onerous in Europe than in the 
United States, eliminating much of the flexi- 
bility that is bread and meat for entrepre- 
neurs.” And what regulations hurt entre- 
preneurs and their job-creating powers 
most? In his words, “Europeans face a host 
of rules governing their right to close down 
facilities, fire workers, and relocate oper- 
ations.” So, this is how the supporters of the 
plant-closing restriction would help Ameri- 
ca’s workers—by copying Europe in ways 
that have led to Europe actually losing jobs 
between 1980 and today, the same period 
in which we have created over 15 million 
new jobs. 

One Washington lobbyist recently said of 
my veto threats: “I think he’s crying wolf.” 
Try me. [Laughter] If this bill is unloaded 
on my desk, I'll stamp it reject and ship it 
back to where it was made. By the way, 
that same lobbyist added that he was sure 
that, in his words, “the administration 
doesn’t want to go into the next election 
without a trade bill.” Well, if they want a 
trade bill, it’s time they took out those pro- 
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visions that have nothing to do with im- 
proving American trade. 

I hope Congress will produce a good 
trade bill this year. Indeed, I want Congress 
to produce a good trade bill, and I'll work 
to secure it. But that depends on the lead- 
ership in both Houses. Are they willing to 
put national interest above special interest? 
If so, we can all join together to help keep 
America strong and growing. 

Let me close by saying thank you for all 
you’ve done and all you will do, and with 
an appeal to each of you. This is my last 
meeting with you as President. You’re not 
only today’s leaders of our revolution in the 
States, you are the next generation on the 
Federal level. So, never forget how much 
we've done and how fast. Just a few years 
ago, most of us would have said that it 
would take decades to make as much 
progress as we’ve made in just 8 years. 
There’s still much left to do. But if you 
persevere, it can be done. America is de- 
pending on you. The hopes of our young 
people are depending on you. And the 
cause of freedom is depending on you. In a 
way that few are ever privileged to know, 
the whole world is in your hands. 

So, again, I just want to say a heartfelt 
thank you to all of you, and God bless you. 

Senator Johnson. Mr. President, we’re 
very honored that you’ve met with us again 
as you have in the past. We’re grateful for 
your longstanding support which you've 
rendered to ALEC. We'd like to take this 
opportunity today to present you with a 
token of our appreciation, and at this time 
I'd like to ask Don Totten to step forward— 
your old friend, and our first chairman. He 
was going to unveil that picture. He doesn’t 
have to unveil it—{laughter|—but I'll go 
through the motions as we rehearsed it. 
Thank you. 

Mr. President, for 8 years we’ve joined 
with you in striving for limited government, 
lower taxes, and more effective judicial and 
educational institutions. We’re deeply ap- 
preciative of your achievements and your 
longstanding relationship with ALEC from 
your days as Governor of California to the 
present time. It’s with great admiration and 
appreciation that we present you with this 
portrait, which you will receive for the 
Ronald Reagan Presidential Library, along 
with a set of 50 of the State flags in honor 
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of your service to the country and your 
service to federalism. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Mr. Totten. Mr. President, you’ve been 
an inspiration to us all, especially ALEC. 
We look forward to when you, constitution- 
ally, can run again. [Laughter] 

The President. 1 thought that picture 
looked like somebody familiar that I should 
know when I came in. [Laughter] 

Well, I thank you all very much, and 
thank you for that. 


I have to say one more thing. When I 
used that figure 33 of States that would go 
for a constitutional convention, maybe I 
ought to tell you that 33 was my lucky 
number. [Laughter] It was my number on 
my jersey when I played football. I was the 
33d Governor. And even when we were 
buying a ranch—and I was on pins and nee- 
dles as to whether we were going to get 
it—and friends of ours down in Los Angeles 
kind of handling the thing called me up on 
the phone one day, and he said, “I just 
thought you would like to know that on 
today, the 3d of December, at 3:33 p.m. 
this afternoon, escrow closed. The ranch is 
yours.” [Laughter] 

Tony Dorsett, the great star of the Dallas 
football team, somehow got wind of this 
and my feeling about it. So, I now have a 
Dallas football jersey with the number 33 
on it—{laughter|—after they’d won the 
Super Bowl. 


Okay, well, thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:13 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Appointment of Gloria Ann Duus as a 
Member of the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education 


April 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Gloria Ann Duus to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
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on Indian Education for a term expiring 
September 29, 1990. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 


Since 1986 Mrs. Duus has been owner 
and president of Ya’hteeh Development 
Services in Yahtahey, NM. Prior to this, she 
was the program director for the Office of 
Navajo Women, 1984-1986, and a staff as- 
sistant in the Office of the Chairman/Vice 
Chairman, 1983-1984. She served as the 
project director for the Navajo division of 
education, 1981-1982. 


Mrs. Duus graduated from the University 
of Utah (B.S., 1974) and Northern Arizona 
University (M.S., 1982). She was born March 
6, 1951, in Brigham City, UT. She is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Yah- 
tahey, NM. 


Nomination of Francis Anthony 


Keating II To Be an Associate Attorney 
General 


April 22, 1988 


The President today nominated Francis 
Anthony Keating II to be Associate Attor- 
ney General at the Department of Justice. 
He would succeed Stephen S. Trott. 


Mr. Keating is currently serving as an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury (Enforce- 
ment), a position he has held since 1985. 
Prior to this Mr. Keating served as the 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Oklahoma, 1981-1985. He was a 
member of the Oklahoma Senate, 1974- 
1981 and was elected a member of the 
Oklahoma House of Representatives in 
1972. From 1971 to 1972, Mr. Keating was 
State prosecutor for Oklahoma. He also 
served as a Special Agent for the FBI, 
1969-1971. 


Mr. Keating graduated from Georgetown 
University (B.A., 1966) and the University of 
Oklahoma Law School (J.D., 1969). He was 
born in Tulsa, OK, is married, and has three 
children. 


Statement on Signing the Prescription 
Drug Marketing Act of 1987 


April 22, 1988 


I am today signing H.R. 1207, the “Pre- 
scription Drug Marketing Act of 1987,” 
with mixed feelings. 

On the one hand, I support the expressed 
goal of this legislation, which is to reduce 
potential public health risks that may result 
from the distribution of mislabeled, subpo- 
tent, counterfeit, or adulterated prescrip- 
tion drugs in the secondary source market, 
the so-called “diversion market.” The inves- 
tigations and prosecutions involving coun- 
terfeit and diverted drugs that have been 
conducted by the Department of Justice 
during the past few years have demonstrat- 
ed that the principal factor facilitating the 
illegal activity that this bill is designed to 
combat is the almost total lack of traceabil- 
ity of drug products in the diversion 
market. This bill, to some extent, provides a 
response to this problem. 

On the other hand, I have grave reserva- 
tions about the bill’s provision that would 
require States to adhere to Federal stand- 
ards when licensing wholesale drug distrib- 
utors. This provision represents a substantial 
intrusion into traditional State responsibil- 
ities and prerogatives. The States have 
always had the primary role in the regula- 
tion of wholesale drug distributors, and this 
bill would substitute the Federal Govern- 
ment for the States in that role. 

This provision of H.R. 1207 is contrary to 
fundamental principles of federalism upon 
which our Constitution is based. According- 
ly, I have directed the Department of Jus- 
tice to submit to the Congress legislation 
repealing this portion of the bill, and I urge 
the Congress to enact this legislation 
promptly. 

I am also troubled about the bill’s provi- 
sion that would generally prohibit certain 
types of beneficial competition in the sale 
of pharmaceuticals by hospitals and other 
health care providers. Such competition 
from innovative health care providers can 
benefit consumers through increased 
choices and lower prices, and should be en- 
couraged, rather than discouraged. To be 
specific, I am very concerned that this legis- 
lation could impose on the sick and the el- 
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derly increased prices for prescription 

. Consequently, I have requested the 
Attorney General to monitor the implemen- 
tation of this portion of the bill and to make 
recommendations for remedial actions if 
warranted. 

Finally, although the lack of traceability 
of drug products in the diversion market is 
a valid concern that I share, the magnitude 
of the public health problem created by di- 
verted drugs is still not clear. I am there- 
fore also concerned by provisions of the bill 
requiring use of substantial amounts of 
scarce Federal public health resources to 
police these practices. 

Despite these concerns, I am willing to 
accept the view of the Congress that H.R. 
1207 can assist in preventing potential 
health and safety problems for the Ameri- 
can public. For this reason, I am approving 
this bill. 

Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 22, 1988. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 1207 is Public Law 
100-293, approved April 22. 


White House Statement on the 10th 
Anniversary of the Committee for the 
Defense of the Unjustly Persecuted 
(VONS) 


April 22, 1988 


In April the Committee for the Defense 
of the Unjustly Persecuted, known by its 
Czech initials, VONS, will mark 10 years of 
monitoring human rights abuse in Czecho- 
slovakia. VONS grew out of the Czechoslo- 
vak human rights initiatives Charter 77 as 
an effort to document the plight of those 
individuals and their families who suffer 
from various forms of oppression within 
Czechoslovakia. Despite persecution and 
past imprisonment of some of its members, 
VONS provides a vital source of information 
on the status of human rights in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

We note the 10th anniversary of VONS 
with great admiration for the dedication 
and courage of its members, both inside 
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and outside Czechoslovakia, and deep 
regret at the conditions which spawned the 
Committee and continue to compel its 
work. We encourage the Government of 
Czechoslovakia to respect its international 
commitments on human rights and to 
extend to its citizens basic freedoms, which 
all people have the right to enjoy. 





Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not incl elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 17 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 

In the evening, after meeting in the Resi- 
dence at the White House with administra- 
tion officials; Adm. William J. Crowe, Jr., 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 
congressional leaders to consider options for 
taking action against Iran for the attack on 
the U.S.S. Samuel B. Roberts in the Persian 
Gulf, the President ordered the military 
strike against the Sassan and Sirri platforms. 


April 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—the Cabinet. 

The President hosted a luncheon for the 
Western Republican State party chairmen 
in the Cabinet Room at the White House. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the National Council on the 
Humanities for terms expiring January 26, 
1994: 

Gary L. McDowell, of Louisiana. He would suc- 
ceed Rita Ricardo-Campbell. Since 1987 Mr. 

McDowell has been a fellow with Woodrow 





Wilson International Center for Scholars at the 

Smithsonian Institute in Washington, DC. 
William P. Wright, Jr., of Texas. He would suc- 

ceed Peter J. Stanlis. Since 1957 Mr. Wright 

has been owner and chairman of the board for 

Westner Marketing, Inc., in Abilene, TX. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the eighth annual Basque Lamb Fry 
Dinner, hosted by Senator Paul Laxalt of 
Nevada at the Georgetown Club. 


April 19 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship; 

—Heisman Trophy winners; 

—a delegation from the California Agri- 
cultural Leadership Program, a non- 
profit educational program aimed at 
benefiting California farming. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the National 
Council on the Arts for fiscal year 1987. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Thor- 
steinn Palsson of Iceland to make an official 
working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on May 16. 

The White House also announced that 
the President has invited Prime Minister 
Robert Hawke of Australia to make an offi- 
cial working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on June 23. 


April 20 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 
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April 21 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the Soviet-U.S. delegation 
to the bilateral information talks. 


April 22 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, Colin L. Powell, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs; 

—Foreign Minister Siddhi Savetsila of 
Thailand 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council for terms expiring Janu- 
ary 15, 1993: 


David T. Chase, of Connecticut. He would suc- 
ceed Norman Braman. Since 1953 Mr. Chase 
has been president of Chase Enterprises in 
Hartford, CT. 

Ronald S. Lauder, of New York. He would suc- 
ceed Irving Greenberg. Since 1987 Mr. Lauder 
has been with Estee Lauder Co. in New York 
City. Previously he was the United States Am- 
bassador to Austria, 1985-1987. 

Franklin Littell, of Pennsylvania. This is a reap- 
pointment. Since 1975 Mr. Littell has been 
founder and honorary chairman of Anne Frank 
Institute of Philadelphia. 


The White House announced that the 
President has invited Premier John W.D. 
Swan of Bermuda for a private meeting at 
the White House. The Premier has accept- 
ed the invitation and will meet with the 
President on May 3. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with Eberhard Diep- 
gen, Governing Mayor of Berlin, on April 
28. 


The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Harri 
Holkeri of Finland to visit the White House. 
The Prime Minister has accepted the invita- 
tion and will meet with the President on 
May 2. 
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In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. Enroute, he stopped briefly at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital for a series of rou- 
tine dental x-rays. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 19 


Robert South Barrett IV, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Djibouti. 


William Graham Walker, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of El Salvador. 


W. Allen Moore, 

of Virginia, to be Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for International Trade, vice S. 
Bruce Smart, Jr., resigned. 


S. Jay Plager, 

of Indiana, to be Administrator of the 
Office of Information and Regulatory Af- 
fairs (new position). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Council on the Human- 
ities for terms expiring January 26, 1994: 


Gary L. McDowell, of Louisiana, vice Rita 
Ricardo-Campbell, term expired. 

William P. Wright, Jr., of Texas, vice 
Peter J. Stanlis, term expired. 


Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 19—Continued 


James Eugene Burnett, Jr., 

of Arkansas, to be Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for a term of 2 
years (reappointment). 


Submitted April 20 


Daniel Anthony O’Donohue, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Thailand. 


John K. Stewart, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Consumer Co- 
operative Bank for a term of 3 years (new 
position). 


Salvatore R. Martoche, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board for the term expir- 
ing July 1, 1991, vice Helen M. Witt, term 
expiring. 


Submitted April 21 


Fowler C. West, 

of Texas, to be a Commissioner of the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission for the 
term expiring April 13, 1992 (reappoint- 
ment). 


William H. LeBlanc III, 

of Louisiana, to be a Commissioner of the 
Postal Rate Commission for the term expir- 
ing November 22, 1994 (reappointment). 


Submitted April 22 


Arch Madsen, 

of Utah, to be a member of the Board for 
International Broadcasting for the remain- 
der of the term expiring May 20, 1989, vice 
Lilla Burt Cummings Tower. 


Francis Anthony Keating II, 
of Oklahoma, to be Associate Attorney Gen- 
eral, vice Stephen S. Trott. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 19 


Advance text: 


Remarks at a fundraising reception for Pete 
Dawkins 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the Electronic Industries As- 
sociation’s annual government-industry 
dinner 


Released April 21 
Advance text: 


Remarks to the World Affairs Council of 
Western Massachusetts in Springfield, MA 


Released April 22 
Announcement: 


The President’s attendance of the Blair 
House restoration reception 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released April 22—Continued 


Announcement: 

The President’s address to the National 
Strategy Forum and his attendance of an 
Illinois State Republican Party fundraiser in 
Chicago, IL 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 18 


H.R. 3459 / Public Law 100-290 
Orphan Drug Amendments of 1988 


SJ. Res. 234 / Public Law 100-291 
Designating the week of April 17, 1988, as 
“Crime Victims Week” 


Approved April 20 


HJ. Res. 527 / Public Law 100-292 

To designate the week of April 17, 1988, 
through April 24, 1988, as “Jewish Heritage 
Week” 


Approved April 22 


H.R. 1207 / Public Law 100-293 
Prescription Drug Marketing Act of 1987 
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